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“China Progresses”---W hither? 


I 


It is indeed deplorable to find an excellent 
Catholic periodical like Far East thoughtlessly 
jubilant over the devastation of China by the 
modern juggernaut. ‘“ ‘In spite of the wars of 
the past ten years China has not been standing 
still, she has been advancing steadily.’ Within 
these ten years scores of cities in South China 
have been wholly or partly modernized. Twenty 
years ago the widest street in the city of Can- 
ton would permit the passing of only two sedan 
chairs, wheelbarrows were the only wheel ve- 
hicles to be seen in the city; to-day there are 
more than sixty miles of wide modern streets 
over which roll upwards of 1000 motors” and 
much more to the same effect. ‘Motor roads 
are being constructed in all the Provinces and 
flying fields are being laid out beside the larg- 
er cities.’’!) 

In the same strain the London Morning Post 
of June 13th cites the British North China 
Daily News in testimony of these changes, jubi- 
lant because “motor highways were rapidly re- 
placing the old footpaths throughout the coun- 
try, and the growth of factories and power- 
plants was remarkable.” 

In Japan, of course, “the number of large 
concerns has grown rapidly in recent years, 
and a modern industrial structure is evolv- 
ing.”2) It is remarkable that the old Japan 
seems to have been unaggressive, artistic and 
religious; together with Europeanism she ac- 
quired her Empire-building habits of ‘peaceful 
penetration,’ followed by invasion and annex- 
ation of her neighbors’ lands. 

- These vaunts, one must be allowed to say, are 
- in the worst style of the most blatant “Anglo- 
Saxon” salesman before the crash of 1931-32. 
Only the infant, the madman, and the verit- 
able barbarian delight in destruction and wan- 
ton change for the sake of change. The bar- 
-barian in particular may be known by his 
hatred of tradition, his craving to blot out the 
memory of the past, to obliterate these monu- 
ments and memorials without which civiliza- 
tion, the very name of which implies stability 
and continuity, is but a false pretense. Those 


1) June, p. 132. 2) Ibid. 


who are for a revolutionary abandonment of 
hitherto accepted standards in ethics and phi- 
losophy modestly assume that wisdom and ex- 
perience have hitherto been lacking to man- 
kind, and seem surprised that we should ques- 
tion their competency to supply the deficiency. 

It will not be amiss to glance at that age- 
long order which the moderns—at the very 
time when two successive Popes have directed 
Catholic missionaries in China to build accord- 
ing to Chinese traditions—so exult in undoing. 

“Tt is true that we possess no archaeological 
evidence for the period of some 2000 years that 
lies between the age of the aeneolithic Painted 
Pottery Culture and the historic civilization of 
the time of Confucius, but it is impossible to 
doubt the existence of an archaic stage of Chi- 
nese culture characterized by the introduction 
of the pictographic script, the art of irrigation, 
and the foundation of a theocratic monarchy, 
which was the basis of the later historical de- 
velopment. And it was to the maintenance of 
this theocratic tradition that the Chinese cul- 
ture and the Chinese state owed its extraordi- 
nary stability and endurance. As in Egypt, not 
only the social order, but even the order of 
Nature was held to depend in the office of the 
Son of Heaven; it was through his actions— 
the promulgation of the calendar, the solemn 
ritual ploughing, and the annual sacrifices on 
the Altar of Heaven—that the rhythm of hu- 
man life was co-ordinated with the celestial 
order. In China alone, among the civilizations 
of the Old World, this archaic age of culture 
survived the coming of the World Religions, 
and it is only in the present generation that it 
has finally passed away before the coming of 
Western civilization and Western political 
ideas.’’?) 

To Catholicize does not imply to Europeanize, 
still less to make uniform with apostate mod- 
ern Europe and America. Yet this crude as- 
sumption underlies a great deal of current 
writing about China. The state of things just 
designed was no more unfavorable to conver- 
sion, humanly speaking, than the culture of 
Ireland before St. Patrick, to which Mr. Belloc 
pays a passing tribute in his History of Eng- 
land. 

It is a thousand pities that ‘‘the heathen 


3) Dawson, C. The Age of the Gods, 1928, VII., 162. 
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Chinee” came into such disastrous conflict with 
European “enlightenment” under the guise of 
sanctimonious piracy and invasion, in the nine- 
teenth century. It is not too much to say that 
it is mainly owing to “the European trader 
that the Chinaman is heathen at all. Anything 
less Christian than the treatment of China by 
European governments in the 19th and early 
20th centuries would be difficult to imagine. 

In China as elsewhere it is clear that the 
earliest culture was monotheistic. See 

“Le religion primitive des Chinois, aussi loin 
que l’histoire peut remonter, fut done un mono- 
théisme.’’*) é 

“On rencontre en Chine trois systémes philo- 
sophiques principaux: 1. La doctrine de Lao- 
Tsee (né en 604 av. J. C.) qui reconnait un 
Etre premier intelligent, d’ ou émane le monde. 
Elle est complétée par une morale d’une irre- 
prochable pureté. 2. La doctrine de Confucius 
(né en 551 av. J. C.) ensemble incohérent de 
sentences morales peu remarquables. 3. Le 
Buddhisme, qui, banni de 1l’Inde, fut introduit 
en Chine au début de notre ére, au Thibet, au 
Vile siécle aprés Jésus-Christ, et qui constitue 
la pensée fondamentale du mysticisme la- 
maique.’’®) 

In the full Middle Ages the evangelizing of 
China, already attempted in the early mediaeval 
centuries by the Nestorians, was taken up by 
the Catholic Church and for some time the out- 
look was indeed a most hopeful one, and the 
progress made in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries truly amazing, doomed though it was 
to perish in the upheaval caused by the fall of 
the Mongols and the establishment of the Ming 
dynasty; after which it disappears for nearly 
two centuries, till the time of St. Francis 
Xavier, and with it Cathay disappears, it may 
be said, from the thought of Europe, insomuch 
that the identity of sixteenth century China 
with mediaeval Cathay was at first disputed. 
In order to realize how bright was the prospect 
let us read over a letter written from Cambaluc 
or Pekin early in the fourteenth century. 

“Since my first coming to Tartary I have 
baptized more than five thousand souls. In 
that same year of the Lord 1305, I began an- 
other new place before the gate of the Lord 
Cham, so that there is but the width of the 
street between his palace and our place, and we 
are but a stone’s throw from his majesty’s gate. 
Master Peter of Lucolongo, a faithful Christian 
man and a great merchant, who was the com- 
panion of my travels from Tauris, himself 
bought the ground for the establishment of 
which I have been spending and gave it 
me for the love of God. And by the divine 
power I think that a more suitable position for 
a Catholic church could not be found in the 


4) Leon Wieger in Joseph Hesby, Christmas, 1913, 
p. 98. 5) M. de Wulf, Hist. de la Phil. p. 4. in Traité 
Ee de Philosophie, ed. 4. tome 2, 1913. 6) Built 
in ; 


whole empire of his majesty the Cham. In the 
beginning of August I got the ground, and by 
the aid of sundry benefactors and well-wishers 
it was completed by the Feast of St. Francis, 
with an enclosure wall, houses, offices, courts 
and chapel, the latter capable of holding two 
hundred persons. On account of winter com- 
ing on I have not been able to finish the church, 
but I have the timber collected at the house, 
and please God I hope to finish it in summer. 
And I tell you it is thought a perfect marvel by 
all the people who come from the city and else- 
where, and who had previously never heard a 
word about it. And when they see our new 
building, and the red cross planted aloft, and 
us in our chapel with all decorum chanting the 
service, they wonder more than ever. When 
we are singing, his majesty the Cham can hear 
our voices in his chamber; and this wonderful 
fact is spread far and wide among the heathen, 
and will have the greatest effect, if the divine 
mercy so disposes matters and fulfils our hopes. 

“From the first church*) and house to the 
second church which I built afterwards is a 
distance of two miles and a half within the city, 
which is passing great. And I have divided 
the boys into two parties, putting one of them 
in the first church and the other in the second, 
and so each party performs the service by it- 
self. But I act as Chaplain and celebrate mass 
in each church on alternate weeks, for none of 
these boys are priests.’’7) 

Fr. H. E. G. ROPE, M.A. 
Mawley, England 


The Ethnological Proof for the 
isxistence of God: Its Early 
History 
III. 


The mistake was made by ancient philoso- 
phers of explaining the universal observation 
that all peoples believe in a divinity, by creat- 
ing a new philosophical conception: that of “an 
innate idea”, which man was supposed to pos- 
sess from the moment of his existence and by 
virtue of which he was forced by an intrinsic 
power to conceive certain ideas or hold certain 
beliefs. But innate ideas are in natural oppo- 
sition to rational thought. Pre-notions and 
reasoning are as incongruous towards each 
other as fire and water: for one is bound, by 
nature, to extinguish the existence of the other. 
Of this the philosophers of the ancient world 
had an idea, though they were unable to solve 
the problem. The very fact that the human 
mind is able to construct philosophical argu- 
ments with convincing power for the existence 
of God is a proof in evidence of the mind be- 
ing free from all pre-conceptions or pre- 


7) From the second letter of John of Montecorvino 
in Yule, Cathay and the Way Thither, Hakl ; 
1914, Vol. IIL, pp. 55-6. Zi 2 eee 
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notions, for one who must acquire knowledge 
by learning, Studying, by working out problems 
and convincing himself, or, briefly, by way of 
reasoning (philosophical proof) or by accept- 
ing the convictions of others (tradition), cer- 
tainly does not possess a pre-knowledge (ante- 
cedent conception) of the subject matter. In 
brief, the very existence of philosophical proofs 
for the existence of God destroys the possibil- 
ity and the right of existence for antecedent 
conceptions regarding this belief. 

Freed from the erroneous conception of be- 
ing an innate idea, the unanimous consent of 
mankind is far from being in opposition to the 
philosophical proofs for the existence of God. 
It is one of them. It is the embodiment of the 
natural law, by virtue of which all peoples, in 
conformity to the laws to which the human race 
is subject, believe a supreme being must exist. 
And it affects the subject very little whether 
an individual has actually arrived at the idea 
of a supreme being by way of reasoning (phil- 
osophical proof) or by way of having accepted 
the idea from his ancestors (tradition). For 
tradition itself is another philosophical proof 
for the existence of a supreme being. 

We have seen that the ancient writers agree 
that humanity unanimously believes in a deity 
or deities. Now there remains another ques- 
tion open for discussion. How did these anci- 
ent writers know that all the different races of 
the world believed in the existence of a divin- 
ity? How did they arrive at the knowledge that 
there was not a tribe on earth which did not 
believe in a supreme being? How could they 
prove their assertion? To declare summarily 
that all the peoples agree with regard to a cer- 
tain matter is quite a rash statement, and un- 
less they had positive proofs, they exposed 
themselves to severe criticism. But no serious 
criticism on this point was forthcoming. How, 
then, did they know of the consent of mankind? 

First there is the possibility that they ac- 
quired this knowledge by personal contact with 
various races. In other words: that they trav- 
elled extensively. Let us see what history 
records regarding their travels. We are told 
that Maximus of Tyre, after the fashion of 
the Sophists of his age, made long journeys, 
though it is not known into what countries his 
travels led him. All that can be said of him 
with certainty is that he resided for some time 
in Rome and that for a greater period of his 
life he lived in Greece, probably at Athens. 
Diogenes Laertius tells us that Plato travelled 
to Cyrene and that he conversed with the 
priests in Egypt. Yet it must be remembered 
that Laertius based his statement on more or 
less uncertain traditions. The story of Plato’s 
journey to Sicily is now generally discredited. 
It is certain that Plato lived for the greater 
part of his life at Athens. Of Plutarch we 
know that after having completed his studies 
in philosophy at Athens he travelled and stayed 


some time at Rome. In later years he was ap- 
pointed procurator of Greece, in which coun- 
try he died. Seneca seems to have travelled 
even less. In A. D. 41 he was banished from 
Rome to Corsica, where he was forced to re- 
main for eight years. Xenophon, on the other 
hand, is famous for the accounts he gives of 
his journeys. In 401 he joined an expedition 
against Artaxerxes II of Persia. With the 
army he penetrated into the heart of Asia for 
more than 1000 miles. After the battle of Cu- 
naxa the march homeward was begun. The ar- 
my proceeded northward up the valley of the 
Tigris and then made for the shores of the 
EKuxine. Part of the way lay through the 
wilds of Kurdistan and part through the 
highlands of Armenia and Georgia. Having 
reached Trapezus on the Euxine, Xenophon 
returned by way of Chrysopolis on the Bosporus, 
opposite Byzantium, to his home, Greece, where 
he remained the rest of his days. The person, 
life and journeyings of Homer are too legenda- 
ry to invite discussion. In the Introduction to 
his Geography Strabo treats at great length of 
the places and countries mentioned by Homer, 
but they all fall within the narrow circle of the 
world of those days. Of Cicero we may say 
that though he spent the greater part of his 
life in Rome, he nevertheless travelled exten- 
sively. When about twenty-seven years of age, 
he left Italy for the sake of his health, and 
journeyed to Greece and from there to Rhodes. 
A few years later he was in the western part 
of Sicily. In the year 58 he was exiled from 
Rome, and went to Thessalonica, and from 
there to Dyrrhachium (Durazzo). In 51 he 
was sent to govern Cilicia, which at that time 
included Cilicia proper, Isauria, Lycaonia, Pi- 
sidia, Pamphylia and Cyprus, as well as a pro- 
tectorate over the client kingdoms of Cappa- 
docia and Galatia. Later we find him for some 
time in Greece. On his last journey he went 
as far as Syracuse, and then returned to Rome. 

The sum total of our accounts on the travels 
of the writers in question may safely be for- 
mulated thus: They did not travel to such an 
extent as to enable them to judge from their 
own experience as to the belief or unbelief of 
all the peoples of the whole world. They might, 
by personal contact with a number of nations, 
have come to the conclusion that every one of 
the peoples they had visited possessed some 
kind of a deity, but they could hardly general- 
ize this on the strength of their experience and 
extend it to all the races of the world. Hence 
we are forced to look about for other sources of 
information. 

How could the ancient writers arrive at posi- 
tive knowledge when it was not possible for 
them to learn from personal experience? We 
do not know precisely which means each par- 
ticular writer employed to acquire this knowl- 
edge, but there are some possibilities we wish 
to point out. With the exception of Homer, 
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whose life is more or less legendary, all the | 


authorities for the statements quoted in this 
paper lived for a greater part of their lives in 
Athens or Rome. Both cities, however, were 
not only the seat of the political powers and 
the intelligentsia of those days, but were also 
important commercial centers. Sea captains 
and sailors returned to these cities after long 
voyages. Here the great merchants of their 
days gathered to sell their products and to find 
new passengers and cargoes. Now it is easy to 
understand that the captains, sailors and mer- 
chants and their agents, who had been in many 
lands, discussed their experiences and observa- 
tions, and that in this way the impression 
was created and became common that all peo- 
ples had some form of a belief in a deity. 

Or we may assume that the philosophers con- 
sulted travelers returning from distant coun- 
tries, for we may readily picture to ourselves 
that, when new knowledge about the interior 
parts of Asia was brought to Greece by travel- 
ling merchants and by soldiers and officers, re- 
turning from the campaign of Alexander, the 
scholars teaching at Athens were only too anxi- 
ous to learn about the discoveries of new lands 
and new peoples and their customs and re- 
ligion. And talking over the matter with many 
such travellers they finally reached the same 
conclusion: that there is not a tribe without 
religion. 

Another source of information we may con- 
sider is the official reports of provincial gov- 
ernors. Before Athens sent out men to estab- 
lish colonies, the territory in question was sur- 
veyed and the customs and religion of the 
neighboring tribes studied} and reports sub- 
mitted. And after a colony had been set up, 
reports were sent back to the mother country 
concerning the welfare of the new community, 
and its relations with the surrounding tribes. 
A similarly well regulated administration ob- 
tained in the Roman Empire. The governors in 
the provinces were obliged to report to the 
Roman Senate everything pertaining to the in- 
terest of the central government. This in- 
cluded an account of the deities of the various 
cities and tribes within the boundaries of each 
province. But Roman interests extended be- 
yond the borders. Before the Roman legions 
were detailed for duty in a new region to ex- 
tend the limits of the empire, it was customary 
to send out exploratory expeditions to report 
on the nature of the country. Thus, for in- 
stance, it is narrated by Pliny and Seneca that 
the emperor Nero detailed two centurions on 
such a mission at the source of the Nile. Now 
Seneca, Cicero and Plutarch were enabled by 
their official positions to examine this consular 

-report and to draw their own conclusions. 

The third, and probably the most common 
way, was the study of books written by men 
who had visited foreign countries. Of course, 
not all explorers and seafarers described their 


discoveries with pen and ink, but new dis- 
coveries always added to human knowledge. 
From early ages, man made a study of the 
surface of the earth and the inhabitants of the 
various countries. Geography was a discipline 
already taught in the school of Aristotle, for, as 
Diogenes Laertius tells us, Theophrastos in his 
last will bequeathed his maps to the school. 
Explorations by land and water widened the 
horizon of men, and there is no age in which 
new countries and new peoples and their 
customs and religion were not brought within 
the range of human knowledge of the 
ancient world. Discoveries of new lands 
were followed by the establishment of new 
trade relations and the founding of colonies, 
and soon the customs and religion of the in- 
habitants became an object of study. Many of 
the books describing foreign, or barbaric na- 
tions, as the ancients were wont to call them, 
have been lost. Of some we know only the 
name, while others, such as the works of Hero- 
dotus (484-424 B. C.), Strabo (66 B. C.-A. 
D. 24) and Xenophon (born 430 B. C.), have 
come down to us. The geography of the whole 
known world lay like an open book before the 
scholars of those days. The Massilian explor- 
er Pytheas had sailed the east coast of Britain 
and the North Sea. A Carthaginian fleet had 
discovered Ireland in the north and had navi- 
gated in the waters south of West Africa. In 
the east India had been reached by water and 
by land. The upper Nile valley and the Red 
Sea were known to sea captains and explorers. 
In the North the Romans penetrated the moun- 
tains and forests of Germany and crossed the 
Danube River. The Pontus Euxinus (Black 
Sea) had been known since remote times. The 
ancients possessed descriptive books on all the 
countries between India and Spain and between 
Britain and Egypt. And the particular point 
about these books was that they did not con- 
frne themselves to one_ special scientific 
aspect but gave the broad outline of countries, 
describing their geography and history as well 
as the religion and customs of the people. Any- 
one who knows the field will agree that these 
authors took remarkable care in describing the 
deities and the religious practices of the many 
tribes within a given province. It seems al- 
most as if they feared the anger of a god who 
would seriously resent being denied the honor 
of mention in their writings. 

Now the fact is that the Greeks and Romans 
possessed written descriptions of every colony, 
province, city, race and tribe, which was known 
to the ancient world. The historians and ge- 
ographers of Greece and Rome gave as per- 
fect an account as possible of every detail of 
life of each particular city or province. And, 
as has been mentioned, the deities of the vari- 
ous tribes were foremost in their minds. Hav- 
ing all these materials at hand, the work of the 
philosopher began. He aimed to discover what 
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was common to all nations, and thus learned 
that religion was not wanting in a single tribe. 
Hence he considered himself entitled to an- 
nounce his observation and to state that all na- 
tions, without exception, believe in the exist- 
ence of a supreme being. The philosophers, 
having at hand the countless studies regarding 
the religion of all races and tribes, finally for- 
mulated the dogma of the wnanimous consent 
of mankind regarding its belief in existence of 
a supreme being. 


ADOLPH DOMINIC FRENAY, O.P., PH.D. 


Rural Economic Welfare in the 
Light of Present Conditions 
1d 


_With what results we have travelled in the 
direction into which economic Liberalism 
forced agriculture, is now all too apparent. 
Even in 1930, before the full effect of the de- 
pression on agriculture had become evident, 
Mr. Loyd V. Steere, Agricultural Commissioner 
of the United States at Geneva, reported to the 
Economic Committee of the League of Nations 
facts such as these: “‘American agriculture dur- 
ing the ten years since 1920, first of all has 
been having to reduce productive capacity to 
the smaller post-war consumptive require- 
ments, and, secondly, to readjust its operations 
to meet new conditions due partly to changes in 
prices and shifts in consumer demand, and 
partly technical progress in farming. These 
changes have involved extensive shifts in kind 
of farm products produced, actual abandonment 
of much marginal and sub-marginal land.... 
a tremendous deflation of land values in all 
parts of the country, large volumes of forced 
sales and bankruptcies among farmers, heavily 
increased farm indebtedness, a pronounced de- 
cline in rural population of the country, and 
the acceptance for many years by farmers of 
prices and incomes unfavorably low in compar- 
ison with those in other lines of activity.” Our 
Agricultural Commissioner at Geneva admitted, 
furthermore, that “most of these phenomena 
are evidence of critical conditions in agricul- 
ture and of great hardship among our farm- 
ers.’’®) 


Perhaps it was his beautiful and comfortable 
environment tempted Mr. Steere to add to his 
list of ills of American agriculture the hopeful 
note: “Yet at the same time these phenomena 
suggest basic readjustments in the industry 
which, in the course of time, are expected to 
bring fundamental improvements in the posi- 
tion of farmers.” 


These hopes have not been realized, nor will 
they be realized so long as the fundamental 


6) The Economic Crisis, Vol. I. Geneva, 1931. p. 
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problems of the present agricultural situation 
are ignored. The most important of these is, 
we believe, a crushing burden of accumulated 
indebtedness that oppresses the farmer in the 
shape of mortgages. Official statistics, were it 
possible to interpret their significance for so- 
ciety, would reveal a frightful story. For 1910 
the total value of farm real estate in the United 
States was placed at $35,974,000,000. The total 
mortgage debt on farms was $3,320,000,000. 
The volume of mortgage debt constituted 9.5 
percent of the total value of farms in the coun- 
try in 1910. 

By 1920 farm values, stimulated by the 
World War, had risen to $61,315,000,000; the 
mortgage debt had grown to $7,858,000,000. 
Notwithstanding the tremendous rise in values, 
the debt then had advanced to about 12.8 per- 
cent of the total value of the Nation’s farms. 

By 1928 the inflated war values on farms had 
fallen off severely, and the total valuation was 
$47,927,000,000. The debt in that year had 
grown to $9,468,000,000, or about 21 percent 
of the valuation. 

After 1928 the total of mortgage debt on 
farms began to decline. By 1930, with a valua- 
tion of $44,248,000,000 on farm real estate, the 
debt had been cut to $9,241,000,000, and the 
ratio of the debt to value was about unchanged 
from the 1928 level, at 20 percent. The amount 
of such debt in 1932 is estimated at $8,500,- 
000,000. 

Despite the sharp cut in farm mortgage debt 
in the last two years, the ratio of debt to value 
of farms is believed to have risen sharply and 
to be about 27 percent, because of the greater 
percentage decline in value of farms. 

These figures do not, however, tell the entire 
story of the debt-burden agriculture has been 
permitted to assume. It is estimated that the 
value of farms in 1930 was 115 percent of the 
pre-war level. This valuation is believed to 
have declined to 106 percent of the pre-war 
level in 1931 and to 89 percent in 1932. Em- 
ploying these percentages, the value of farms 
has fallen about 23 percent from 1930 to 1932, 
and this percentage decline would bring the 
total down to about $31,500,000,000. This fig- 
ure, together with the estimate of $8,500,000,- 
000 of mortgage debt, would give a percentage 
of 27 as the proportion of debt to value. 

These conditions remind us that to have 
made of land a commodity which may be bart- 
ered and mortgaged, exploited or robbed at the 
will of its owner, is one of the begetting sins of 
economic Liberalism. With what results, the 
figures quoted demonstrate all too clearly. . 
Moreover, a recent writer has computed the 
total indebtedness of farmers at 12,225 million 
dollars and the total yearly interest payment 
accruing from this colossal debt at 733 million 
dollars. To pay these charges annually and to 
attempt to liquidate the amount of the debt 
mentioned, constitute a Sisyphean task, of the 
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accomplishment of which the farmer may well 
despair even under favorable circumstances. 

Favorable the circumstances certainly are 
not. The fact of the matter is, the Nation must 
decide, and that without undue delay, on a 
policy of deflation or reflation. G. F. Warren, 
Professor of Agricultural Economics and 
Farm Management, Cornell University, states 
the case succinctly as follows: “The price level 
must be raised to the debt level, or the debt 
level must be lowered to the price level. This 
is a matter of grim reality that cannot be cured 
by psychology, confidence, or government lend- 
ing. We must choose between deflation and re- 
flation.”” Professor Warren realizes this alter- 
native not to be a pleasant one. ‘‘No country 
likes to change its monetary system,” he con- 
tinues, ‘nor does any country like to go through 
wholesale bankruptcies and continue to have 
millions of unemployed. Our choice is not be- 
tween two desirable things. It is between two 
undesirable things. Merely raising the well- 
known objections to either procedure does not 
commend the other. The question is: ‘Which 
is worse?’ ”’ 

It is not my intention to discuss the merits 
or demerits of deflation or reflation. But I 
would say with Professor Warren: “If we wish 
to go through with deflation, we may as well 
proceed with bankruptcies, foreclosures, and 
public defaults and get them over with. Merely 
postponing by lending some money or attempt- 
ing to hold up the price of this or that thing, 
will accomplish very little.’’”) 

The hopes of those favorable to a monetary 
policy intended to create reflation is expressed 
thus in Memorandum B, attached to a commu- 
nication to the President on Sept. 21 by the 
“Committee for the Nation to Rebuild Prices 
and Purchasing Power’: “Scores of thousands 
of homes and farms are being taken from right- 
ful owners monthly, due to continuation of de- 
flation values. A rapid restoration of values 
will enable equity holders to refinance and pro- 
tect themselves and prevent transfer of prop- 
erties to mortgage holders that would take 
place during a period of slow recovery.”’ With 
these advantages stabilization of commodity 
prices is expected to go hand in hand. Should 
reflation confer this boon on agriculture, it 
would consummate the hope of all true agra- 
rians who long ago realized instability of prices 
of farm commodities to be one of the most se- 
rious obstacles to the prosperity and security 
of agriculture. 

Let us assume the aim to raise the general 
level of prices will be attained either through 
monetary action or emergency legislation. 
Would prosperity now come to the farm with- 
out further ado? Hardly. Farming, so long 
sinned against, needs to be relieved of much 


7) Stabilization of the Measure of Value. Mimeo- 
oe 8. publ. by Committee of the Nation, N. Y. 
Ty 105 (i 


proud flesh, while blood transfusions, a few 
braces perhaps, or crutch and cane to lean on 
may be necessary also. With the stability of 
prices of farm commodities should go the sta- 
bility of farm-land values, and, if possible, lim- 
itation of indebtedness. The land from which 
the American people draw their sustenance, 
should not be burdened with crushing debts. A 
problem that concerns the Nation, and not 
merely the owners of the land. The conditions 
disclosed in a U. S. Dept. of Agriculture press 
release on October 6. regarding the devastating 
results of soil erosion are explained in part by 
the temptations the farmer is subjected to to 
rob the soil in order to be able to meet his obli- 
gations and living expenses. Let me quote but 
one sentence from this authoritative statement: 

“Erosion surveys indicate that 35 million 
acres of formerly cultivated land has been es- 
sentially destroyed for crop production, and 
more than 100 million acres of land now in 
crops has lost all or most of its topsoil, with 
another 100 million acres now in crops rapidly 
approaching the same condition.” 

Such are the results of laissez faire, laissez 
aller on agriculture! It is both necessary and 
timely to oppose to land- and agricultural poli- 
cies of a liberalistic nature doctrines of a truly 
Christian kind. As against the right to use and 
abuse land, for instance, Catholics should an- 
nounce, with Bishop Ketteler: ‘‘The so-called 
property-right is, in truth,- nothing but the 
right of utilization, with the added duty, im- 
posed by God, to use the fruits of this property 
in accordance with His will.” A _ principle 
which, to foster and protect, the State is in duty 
bound. 

There are, of course, not a few other reme- 
dies of an economic nature, besides those men- 
tioned, to which recourse should be had. New 
uses of agricultural products should be sought 
and likewise new markets. The severe loss of 
export trade should be retrieved; the decentra- 
lization of industry advocated and cottage or 
rural industries fostered wherever they prom- 
ise to add to the income of small farmers, ren- 
ters, sharecroppers. But after everything has 
been said and done, there remains the convic- 
tion that only the acceptance by the Nation, all 
the people, of those fundamental Christian laws 
governing both the acquisition and the use of 
property can guarantee a happy and prosperous 
estate of farm owners. Let the American people 
heed the admonitions, culled from the noble 
sermon of Gregory of Nysssa on the Lord’s 
prayer: 

“Say to Him, who brings forth the bread 
from the soil: From Thee have I life. Thou too 
givest me sustenance of life. Give thou me 
bread, that is: by just labor may I acquire sus- 
tenance. For if God is justice, then he, who 
obtains sustenance through avarice, has not 
bread from God. Therefore thou hast the full- 
fillment of thy supplication in thine power. If 
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no alienated property is added to thine wealth, 
if thou harvest not from tears, if, because thou 
art satiated, no-one suffers hunger, if no-one 
Sighs because thou carouseth,—then thou en- 
joyest God’s bread, the fruit of justice, the 
spike of peace, free from and uncontaminated 
by cockle. But if thou plowest alienated soil, 
if thou constantly contemplate injustice and 
even demand title to unjustly acquired proper- 
ty, and then speak to the Lord: ‘Give me bread’, 
it is another one, and not God, who heareth. 
these words.” 

_ Tertullian calls the Lord’s prayer a “brevia- 
rium totius evangelii.” Let the American peo- 
ple pray it contritely and devoutly, and the ap- 
proach to a solution of our social and economic 
problems will no longer resemble the entrance 
to a labyrinth. Then too ‘Rural Economic Wel- 
fare’ will be possible and safeguarded. 


jd Saal 24 


The New Deal 
As Pictured by Proponents and Cautious 
Critics 

The long years of the depression have left 
with us countless thousands of our fellowmen 
who, through no fault of their own, have been 
reduced to dire need and disheartenment. Only 
a few months ago their plight was so grim that 
it seemed hopeless. But now, with nearly 
4,000,000 of the unemployed returned to work 
and the cumulative forces of national recovery 
in full swing, hopelessness is giving way to con- 
fidence in a far brighter future for the whole 
country. We are moving toward an ordered 
economy and permanent security for industry, 
for labor and the people. 

HuGH S. JOHNSON,') 
National Recovery Administrator 
* * 

If recovery were the only aim the task would 
be comparatively easy, but the plan goes much 
deeper than that. It looks forward to a new 
system which will combine the best features of 
capitalism and socialism into a new order of 
things in which the government will be the 
controlling force. 

With such a program under way it would be 
ridiculous to permit business to undertake the 
task of governing itself. Every one of the 
codes and regulations put forward under the 
new plan provides penalties for their violation. 
The codes are not mere rules of conduct. They 
are laws. If business is to be governed the 
government must do it. Otherwise who would 
punish the violators.... 

If prices are to be fixed the government must 


1) Release No. 1551. Proclamation, fixing the week 
beginning Nov. 5. as one of special cooperation between 
NRA units and the committees in charge of the 1933 
Mobilization for Human Needs. 
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fix them. There must be no domination by cap- 
ital. On the other hand, the unions also must 
be under government control. There can be no 
such thing as domination by labor. 

These are the aims behind the national re- 
covery program, which aims at recovery only 
as its first step and is designed to establish an 
entirely new economic system. 

WILLIAM HARD!2) 
a 7K ks 


NRA is operated now by business men of 
broad experience and high standing. It is cer- 
tain they are not going to stay forever on the 
job, to settle down into routine government 
functionaries at salaries something below what 
they are accustomed to pay their own chief 
clerks. Who, then, takes over the administra- 
tion of the codes? The code authorities? Of 
course, as courts of first instance. Even here 
arises a problem. One or more government 
representatives sits on each code authority, with 
veto power, but no vote. These government 
representatives just now are, often, business 
men temporarily serving as members of NRA. 

Who shall succeed them? NRA cannot long 
remain a volunteer organization; it is bound to 
be absorbed into one of the big departments, 
or, if it retains a semblance of independence, 
still become a government bureau in spirit and 
personnel. 

There are members of the Administration 
who would view this with equanimity. They 
favor the most detailed and complete regula- 
tion of business by government, and the word 
“bureaucracy” does not scare them. But it 
scares the business man. Business, by over- 
whelming majority, wants self-regulation, with 
the power of government invoked only to check 
abuses and enforce discipline on the recalci- 


trant. 
The Business Week?) 
ok ok co 

The joint program of the NRA and AAA, 
following the attempts of the RFC, is the of- 
ficial recognition of the fact that capitalism 
can no longer run on its own power. It has 
long used the State, in tariffs, subsidies, con- 
tracts and exemptions, but has concealed both 
its greed and its incapacity to stand on its own 
feet, by specious phrases about rugged indi- 
vidualism. Now the mask is off. We have 
definitely entered the period of State Capital- 
ism. Intelligent supporters of that system in 
other lands are anxiously watching us to see 
whether governmental powers can succeed 
where private enterprise has ignominiously 
failed. 

To realize where this leads one must under- 
stand that State Capitalism and economic Fas- 


1a) St. L. Globe Democrat, Nov. 22. This paper calls 
Hard a “widely known magazine writer and newspaper 


commentator.” : 
2) Self Government for Business, Nov. 11, p. 36. 
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cism are synonymous....In class terms _(wit- 
ness Germany and Italy) it is the expression of 
the lower middle classes trying to save them- 
selves from the pressure of big business on one 
side and that of rising labor on the other. It 
also registers middle class humanitarian ideals 
in an attempt to regulate the excesses of the 
profit system. At the same time it leaves the 
final control in the temple of finance.... The 
consequence is a lowered standard of living for 
most of the people, and the increase of both the 
debt structure and taxation. When our lower 
middle classes find that they have lost the se- 
curity they thought to gain, their emotional re- 
action will be akin to that of similar groups in 
Germany. They too will carry on a campaign 
of hate and persecution against Jew, Negro 
and Communist. Its beginnings are already 
here. 
The Social Questions Bulletin*) 


ee ee 


The attacks upon the NRA system are more 
numerous, and among the industrialists have 
commenced to take concrete form and to be 
given more publicity in the daily press..... 
Among the concrete forms of opposition to 
NRA is that found in the formation of an “‘Ad- 
visory Council of the National Association of 
Manufacturers” to “formulate policies on the 
problems of industry resultant from the recov- 
ery program of the Federal Government’’— 
twenty-four groups or associations..... are 
purported to have been present and voted af- 
firmatively on a resolution establishing an Ad- 
visory Committee which “shall consider and 
take appropriate action upon matters outlined.” 

In the whereases preceding the resolutions, 
which include “and other national problems 
which may from time to time arise” etc., are 
these high spots: (1) “Recent rulings relating 
to the administration of Codes and Agreements 
under NRA and AAA provide for districting 
the country for Governmental administrative 
purposes, thus involving threatened elimination 
of industrial self government.” (2) “Uncer- 
tainty as to the future monetary policies of the 
Government is preventing industrial activity 
and increased employment.” (3) ‘Provisions 
of the Federal Securities Act tend to unneces- 
sarily discourage the investment of private 
capital, etc.” (4) “Sound employment relation- 
ships must be established and maintained by 
mutual agreement between employer and em- 
ployee.” (5) “The policies of the National 
Labor Board tend to prevent the prompt and 
peaceful local settlement of industrial disputes, 
etc.” (6) “In the light of the former” whereases 
“is demonstrated necessity for greater co-oper- 
ation between the manufacturers’ trade associ- 
ations in order to secure more unified action by 
industry in the interests of the whole people, in 


3) Publ. by Methodist Federation for Social Science, 
Ne Ye NOV loos. 


support of basically sound governmental poli- 
cies and in constructive co-operation with the 
Administration, etc.” 

Whilst some of those, alleged by Noel Sarg- 
ent, Asst. Sec’y., National Ass’n of Manufac- 
turers, to have affirmatively voted on these 
whereases and the resolution, deny that they 
did so and others deny that the member of their 
Association had been given the power to vote, 
such denials are the usual contemplative results 
which follow actions of a somewhat, to them, 
daring character. It is nevertheless a good 
symptom that these industrialists should give 
“oavidences of thinking’’ and then concretely ex- 
press their thoughts in a courageous manner, 
even if some of them shall:immediately there- 
after stick the white feather in their caps. 


Weekly Market Review*) 
Pope Trading Corp. 
* * * 

The employers actually think that when 
they are coming to a 40-hour week they are do- 
ing the big thing. Well, some of them are— 
for them, in their present limited state of com- 
prehension. 

Then, they are going to have to sweat 
blood in the matter of wages. Lordy! How 
that is going to hurt! When the Recovery Act 
Administration gets around with the returns 
on the census of production and wages which it 
is now arranging to take; and on the basis of 
the data thus in hand proceeds to ‘“‘tell ’em” 
what wages must be, in terms of arithmetic, to 
take up the slack in the purchasing power of 
the market, these myopic-eyed old individual- 
istic relics are going to have to go out behind 
the factory and tell their gods about it for a 
while before they will be able to fill the orders 
that are coming to them for higher wages. 

It will be such an advanced lesson in higher 
economics for some of them that they may just 
hand over the keys of the place and tell Gen. 
Hugh 8. Johnson to run it himself. 

Some of us have been expecting the day when 
they would have to do that anyway. So far as 
really operating the works is concerned—well, 
some of them have been real good money-mak- 
ers, fine business men. But so far as being of 
any real use in the world—that has all been 
purely accidental, so far as they were con- 
cerned. i 

W. T. NEWMAN, 
in Journeyman Barber) 


The number of strikes has sharply increased 
since industries began to operate under the new 
codes. In the diagram the irregular line shows 
the monthly changes during the past four years 
in numbers of new workers involved in labor 
disputes.... 


4) No. 89, Vol. 84, N. Y. Nov. 3. 
5) Employers Due for a Big Shock. Nov., p. 16. 
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There have been frequent comments of late 
to the effect that such an increase in the num- 
ber and importance of industrial disputes is a 
normal feature of a period of business recovery 
from depression conditions. The records of 
strikes in this country do not support such 
claims. In the past the years when strikes 
have been most numerous have been years of 
peak prosperity.... 

No year previous to this one, which was char- 
acterized by the early stages of recovery from 
depression, has also been a year of numerous 
strikes. On the contrary the recovery years 
have almost without exception been periods of 
exceptional freedom from industrial disputes. 
.... The fact that the abnormal increase in 
strikes coincided with the imposition of the 
codes does not demonstrate that the codes 
caused the strikes. Nevertheless these in- 
dustrial disputes cannot be explained away as 
normal developments of the beginning of bet- 
ter business.... 

Cleveland Trust Co. Business Bulletin®) 


Kk * * 


The Administration’s ambitions to control 
industry became somewhat clearer because of 
the Swope plan discussion. It was indicated at 
the White House that probably a great many 
plans would be submitted and considered, but 
that finally some permanent form for the NRA 
would be worked out, and that thereby violent 
fluctuations in the business curves might be 
damped.... 

It is Roosevelt’s idea that if promoters pro- 
posed erection of a cement mill, or a steel rail 
plant, or a shoe factory, and proposed to issue 
securities to finance it, they would be stopped 
by the Trade Commission, under the Securities 
Act. That is under operation. 

If the same promoters attempted to enlarge 
capacity in any of these lines—or any others, 
the government being the judge as to which 
lines should be prevented from further expan- 
sion—then the revamped NRA, by whatever 
name it might come to have, would step in and 
save the existing industry from this excessive 
competition. 

All this is on the same theory that impels 
the I.C.C. to forbid building of a new railroad 
to compete with existing roads. 

Business Week’) 


2k * ok 
The code proposed for the flour-milling in- 
dustry by the Millers’ National Federation con- 
tains this clause: ‘““No license shall be granted 
to any person, partnership, or corporation not 
now engaged in wheat-flour milling to operate 
any milling capacity whatsoever.”’ That would 
make milling a closed industry. Other codes 

contain similar provisions. 


6) Vol. 14, No. 11, Nov. 15. p. 2. 
7) A Planned Economy, Nov. 11, p. 5. 


What chance would there be under this kind 
of a code for co-operators to have their own 
mills? And with similar codes in other lines, 
how could we increase the number of co-oper- 
ative creameries or elevators, or go into co- 
operative packing or the manufacture of our 
own farm and household supplies? Buy exist- 
ing plants, some one may suggest. But under 
these conditions, we would have to pay monop- 
oly prices for them.... 

With the field closed as the millers’ code 
would close the milling industry, co-operation 
would have no chance beyond its present de- 
velopment to supplant or checkmate the profit 
system. But co-operation must have freedom 
to expand, else its power to transform the profit 
system is thwarted and defeated. 

Co-operators who see into the future cannot 
favor the NRA codes, national planning, ord- 
ered economy, or any of these schemes that 
close the field and give all the power into the 
hands of the present industrial overlords. Such 
schemes not only increase the exactions of mo- 
nopoly, but tie the hands of the people and rob 
them of the right to protect themselves. 

Nebraska Union Farmer®) 
% * * 

A number of attempts that have been made 
to improve farm prices in a hurry have not 
worked out fully as expected in official quarters. 
Processing taxes, crop destruction, marketing 
agreements and talk of inflation have thus far 
failed to bring prosperity to agriculture. 

The pig-killing campaign that disposed of 
6,000,000 small pigs, plowing under 10,000,000 
acres of cotton and agitation of a plan for 
shooting cows produced some criticism. Under 
the circumstances, and with about three million 
and a half of families being fed at public ex- 
pense, the plan to feed these people more ade- 
quately will meet with a favorable response. 

The Natl. Grange Monthly®) 


The tendency of modern “Production” is to 
center a man’s interest not in his working day 
but outside of it. The old artificers absorbed 
culture from their work. In these days culture, 
such as it is, is grafted onto workmen in their 
leisure. While at work they press buttons, 
turn wheels, toil with monotony at the section 
of an article—so many hours of machine-driv- 
ing a day, the total result of which is never a 
man’s individual achievement. The sort of 
specializing which ‘consists in setting thousands 
of human beings during their whole working 
lives to such soul-destroying jobs as fixing the 
bristles in a hair brush is the utter negation of 
human nature. 

JOHN GALSWORTHY 
in Candelabra 


8) Ed., Nov. 8. : 
9) Publ. under authority of the Nat’ Grange, 


Patrons of Husbandry, Nov., p. 8. 
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Warder’s Review 


Timeo Danaos 


There exists—or should we say there ex- 
isted?—a Non-Aggression Treaty between 
Japan and Soviet Russia. While it provides 
mutually for non-aggression by armed forces, 
farseeing men of Japan rather doubt it will 
protect their country from aggression by prop- 
aganda. 

Writing last February, a Japanese publica- 
tion, The Kokusai Hyoron, considered it doubt- 
ful whether, even if control more rigorous than 
the existing were agreed upon, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment would be able to enforce an absolute 
prohibition of this form of aggression. 

The periodical referred to presents the fol- 
lowing reasons for its attitude of doubt: 


“As is universally known, the Soviet Government is 
based on the organization of the Third International, 
and therefore it cannot be expected to abandon its Red 
policy. If then Japan concludes the proposed pact she 
exposes herself in a still greater degree to the Red 
menace. The Soviet policy to revolutionize other coun- 
tries is clearly stated in the Soviet Constitution. It is 
also expounded to the Soviet army. Moreover, various 
Red movements have been carried on by the Third In- 
ternational the world over, although the Soviet Gov- 
ernment has never accepted responsibility for them. 
Through her reproachement with China, which she suc- 
ceeded in consummating without any condition with re- 
gard to propaganda, Soviet Russia has gone a long way 
to sovietizing China.’’!) 

The writer is undoubtedly justified in con- 
cluding that: 

“We have to watch with great vigilance the Red 


movement in China and consequently in the Far East 
as a whole.” 


Nor should we permit ourselves to be put to 
sleep by the promises of the official representa- 


tives of Bolshevism that their Red web would 
not harm the American fly! 


Communism or Fascism, Which? 


Profiting by the knowledge of the fate which 
overtook Communism in Italy and Germany, 
representatives of Bolshevism in England are 
warning their followers that Fascism may 
overtake them as it did the comrades in the 
two countries named. 

This developed at a meeting of the East 
London Labour Monthly Conference on the 
future of revolutionary policy, reported in the 
communistic magazine referred to. Addressing 
the Comrades, evidently as the last speaker of 
the meeting, Page Arnot declared the need for 
a united party had been conceded urgent and 
not an ultimate aim. The need for urgency 
should be the note of the Conference, “espec- 
ially in view of the fact that Fascism can de- 
velop very speedily here in Britain.” Continu- 
ing, the speaker said: 


1) Quoted in Contemporary Japan. A Review of Jap- 
anese Affairs. Tokyo, Vol. I, No. 4, p. 696. 
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“There are half a dozen forms of Fascism develop- 
ing, e. g. (1) the Black Shirts, (2) the Social Centres, 
(3) Trenchardism, (4) Beaverbrook and Rothermere— 
the most obvious form; for instance, last night the lat- 
ter’s Evening News said: If Roosevelt was successful 
Jet us get rid of all this chatter and let us go the 
same way as the Continent.’ ” 

Nobody, Arnot insisted, should be allowed to 
say that, as the soil of Britain is unlike that 
of other countries, there is no fear of Fascism. 
“Take the Anglo-Indians and other members of 
the ruling class,’ he reminded his audience, 
“who have been accustomed to rule despotically 
without any pretence of democracy in the 
colonies, and who are absolutely against any 
method of ruling except the Fascist method. 
Do not think that it will be difficult for Fas- 
cism to grow in Britain.’’) 

Hence the English communist’s ceterum 
censeo: 

“Unless we unite the ideological struggle with action 
we may easily have the Two-and-a-half policy, for 
instance, coming up again.” 

As we have pointed out so frequently, the 
struggle is no longer between Capitalism and 
Socialism, but between Fascism and Commu- 
nism. Is it necessary to add that the trend in 
our country at present is toward the former? 


The Evil Roots of Modern Feminism 


A fundamental social truth was expressed by 
Archbishop Samuel A. Stritch when, at the 
formal opening of Mount Mary College, Mil- 
waukee, he said: “Any plan intended to mini- 
mize the social difference between men and 
women will destroy God’s end.” 

Catholics at least should ponder well the 
meaning of this sentence; let them remember 
that modern feminism is rationalistic individu- 
alism applied to woman. A host of great Cath- 
olic women prove that the Church has never 
limited woman to one occupation, that of the 
housewife. But she has always insisted that 
the nature of woman, different from that of 
man, constitutes a barrier to complete equality 
of the sexes, to be observed and respected under 
all conditions. It is significant that the 
treuga dei granted special protection to priests, 
women, and the tillers of the soil. 

Modern feminism is an expression of the 
very Liberalism, the various emanations of 
which have been condemned by the Church.) 
Wladimir Soloviev, the greatest philosopher the 
Russian nation has produced, points out these 
roots of a falsely orientated feminism in a not- 
able essay, published at Moscow at Eastertime, 
1897. Sounding the tocsin of the emancipation 


of the Christian woman, he declares: 


“Seven demons possessed Mary Magdalen. Do we 
not again meet with the very same number while pur- 
suing the false doctrines which have, at times simul- 
taneously and then again alternately, taken possession 
of woman? In truth, they are seven: the demon of 


1) The Labour Monthly, Vol. XV. No. 5 ahs SA, 
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free love, of political agitation, of deification of the 
natural sciences, of the return to nature, of legal dis- 


regard of matrimony, of economic materialism, and 
aesthetic decadence. 


“All of these demons possess the power to deceive 
and torture, but they can not really satisfy, the soul of 
Woman, even less than that of man. The one truth 
alone, not the truth of today or yesterday, satisfies, the 
truth from all eternity. 


_ “Women were the first to make haste to meet the 
risen Savior. This is the deeper meaning of the wom- 
ans movement of today: liberation from the seven de- 
monical powers, with the intention of preparing for new 
bearers of the holy ointments for the future resurrec- 
tion of all Christendom.” 

The seven demons characterized by Soloviev 
are emanations of Liberalism. When Commun- 
ism enumerates among “the special claims of 
women” such inherently evil things as “fight 
against the law forbidding abortion, sale of 
contraceptual means and of books explaining 
their use. -..”’,it simply proves itself in this 
regard, as in so many others, the inheritor of 
the false ideas of the 18. and 19. century. 


Farmers’ New Grievance Against ‘“‘Chains’’ 


The acceptance of chain stores as an inevit- 
able product of industrial development by Gen- 
eral Hugh S. Johnson, referred to in the No- 
vember issue of our magazine, takes on a new 
color in the light of the accusations raised by 
farmers against certain chains. 

Farmers believe them to be dictating prices 
to growers. Roger W. Babson, the well-known 
economist, encountered this question while ad- 
dressing a meeting of Florida citrus fruit grow- 
ers at Lake Wales recently. He admitted hav- 
ing heard complaints that “chain stores were 
getting to the point where they can dictate pri- 
ces.” An anti-chain store publication quotes 
Oscar O. Mann, of Otterbein, Indiana, who has 
declared: 

“Tt is a well-known fact that chain stores are setting 
the price for farmers’ products. They use bacon, lard, 
fresh meats, bread, flour and the like, as so much bait 
with the intention of inducing people to frequent their 
stores.” 

Bargain prices on meat, flour, lard, etc., have, 
the farmer contends, the tendency to reduce 
prices of farm commodities. Mr. Otterbein be- 
lieves the big chains to be forever trying to un- 
derbuy in order to undersell, which causes an- 
tagonistic bidding by all retailers in competi- 
tion with the chain corporations. 

It seems worth noting that Mr. Babson knew 
of no other remedy for the problem referred to 
than the acquiring of the big grocery chains by 
the fruit growers’ exchange. If he were a Mus- 


1) Regarding this statement see letter addressed by 
the Cardinal Secretary of State to the Archbishop of 
Paris on Apr. 21, 1927, as published in Osservatore 
Romano, on May 11. of the same year: “The Holy 
Father holds, let me add, that the Liberalism of all 
times and in all of its various forms has, for every 
good Catholic, not alone been discredited by the Church, 
but condemned.” 


solini, he said, this is the cure he would apply. 
It seems, however, his remedy does not appeal 
to debtridden farmers! 


The world crisis has seen....the collective 
wealth of peoples turned into empty things 
while the call for the necessities of life cannot 
be met....The hard situation in the world is 
giving rise to many manifestations of charity, 
but it is also bringing untold sufferings and 
keener competition. We see continuously the 
predominance of a few wealthy over large mul- 
titudes of the poor. It constitutes one of the 
deepest causes of the present situation. The 
facts unfortunately show that it is possible to 
live in opulence regardless of the sufferings of 
the people.... Nowadays money is an instru- 
ment for buying illicit pleasures and a weapon 
of arrogance and egotism. 

PIusS xI*) 


“Increased tariffs, exchange restrictions, im- 
port quotas and embargos have choked the 
channels of world trade. They have been no 
less effective in reducing exports than in shut- 
ting off imports.” This statement, to a co- 
operator, is, of course, a truism, but its signifi- 
cance is in the fact that it emanates from the 
Head Office of the Royal Bank of Canada at 
Montreal. People we least expect are, by the 
inexorable operation of economic laws, gain- 
ing wisdom in this as well as in other respects. 

Since the inception of the national policy 
most Canadian workingmen, on the other hand, 
have been obsessed with the notion that their 
employment and wages depend upon the em- 
ployers’ tariff-created profits. We have now 
the highest protection the country has ever 
“enjoyed,” and probably the highest tariff in 
the world. The practical but painful experi- 
ence gained during the last four years should 
teach workingmen the fallacy of the view they 
have so long held. It should do something to 
bring them to realize that, while high prices 
mean big profits for industrialists, they reduce 
the consumers’ purchasing power and, there- 
fore, their demand for the commodities which 
find workingmen employment. 

The Canadian Co-Operator?) 


Germany, Japan, and the United States now 
stand outside the League; the League is laid 
bare as the British-French alliance, with their 
satellite states, and with Italy a more than 
doubtful partner. The battle of the Powers is 
open. The fate of the Disarmament Conference 


1) Addressing the members of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites in connection with proposed Beatification 
of Ven. M. Crosifissa da Rosa. 

2) Oct. 1933. 
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follows that of the World Economic Confer- 
ence. War is on the lips of all. New accelerated 
armament programs are daily announced. all 
over the world. Industrial production takes a 
slight upward turn on the basis of rising arma- 
ments and inflation policies. The currency bat- 
tle spreads speculative uncertainty. The gi- 
gantic machine of American capitalism under 
Roosevelt drives along its adventurist path to 
greater instability and crisis. Fascism spreads 
over Europe, destroying old forms and laying 
bare the bestial face of predatory capitalism in 
its most extreme stages of decay. Social Dem- 
ocracy in the now visibly decomposing Second 
International is exposed in all its passivity and 
rottenness... Never was there greater need for 
the revolutionary care of the working class to 
stand firm as a rock, and draw in all the mili- 
tant workers, around the disciplined world or- 
ganization of the international revolution, the 
Communist International, which is approach- 
ing its greatest battles in the further develop- 
ments of the world crisis before us, and which 
will ride the storm. 


R. P. D. in The Labour Monthly") 


Nothing is more vulgar or more stupid than 
to sneer at the burgesses of a country; but it 
would be folly to deny that the middle-class, at 
least since the reformation, has been respons- 
ible for what Mr. Agar [in his recent book: 
The American Presidents] felicitously calls 
“the dull respect for wealth.” 

The extent to which this worship flourished 
is hardly yet fully appreciated. If it is not in 
the future, it will not be Mr. Agar’s fault. He 
quotes an amazing passage from the speech of 
Frederick Townsend Martin, a plutocrat of in- 
fluence in the last decade of last century: 

“It matters not one iota what political party is, in 
power or what President holds the reins of office. We 
are not politicians or public thinkers; we are the rich; 
we own America; we got it, God knows how, but we 
intend to keep it if we can by throwing all the tre- 
mendous weight of our support, our influence, our 
money, our political connections, our purchased Sena- 
tors, our hungry Congressmen, our public-speaking 
demagogues into the scale against any legislature, any 
political platform, any presidential campaign that 
threatens the integrity of our estate.” 

“God knows how,” might be a subtitle for 
Mr. Agar’s book which, while primarily a his- 
tory of the men who have been Presidents of 
the United States, is also a shrewd criticism of 
the conditions which some of them encouraged, 
of the standards that made some of them pos- 
sible. 

Time and Tide?) 


It seems to us, Senator Dill’s attempt to cre- 


1) London, Nov. 1933, p. 661-2. This profession of 
faith on the part of a Communist is significant in more 
respects than one. 

2) A weekly, London, p. 938-39. 


ate a Federal system of old-age pensions is, to 
speak moderately, ill-advised. Apart from the 
fact that it can find no warrant whatever in 
the Constitution, the proposal is singularly out 
of joint with the times. In their Letter on 
the Crisis, the Bishops of the Administrative 
Council of the National Catholic Welfare Coun- 
cil, while not condemning old-age pensions, 
stated that such provision for relief “is a duty 
belonging to normal times.” To enforce it now 
by legislation would in their judgment be un- 
wise and unjust, for “employment is our first 
consideration, not insurance against unemploy- 
ment, or for old age’”’.... 

The truth is, that as we advance in the adop- 
tion of a social and economic program, based 
upon charity and justice, the need for such de- 
vices as unemployment and old-age pensions be- 
come less pressing. Under a system which 
guarantees a living wage, the worker can him- 
self provide for his old age,!) and the com- 
munity will easily be able to care for the desti- 
tution following sickness, injury, or deliberate 
idleness. Let us not imperil the establishment 
of that system by prematurely giving to the 
old-age pension the authority and sanction of 


law. ; 
America?) 


The old order changeth, giving place to new, 
but we who witness the mighty transformation, 
seem powerless in face of the disruptive agen- 
cies at work. The enemies of Christianity are 
legion, their activities ceaseless and cunningly 
directed. .. The recent Encyclicals of the 
Holy Father have warned us of these trends 
and of the subtle forces at work for the dis- 
ruption of society and the overthrow of Christi- 
anity. The wisdom of the Pope’s words re- 
ceived but scant recognition; true to its tra- 
dition the world continues its cries of the wick- 
ed ones of old, ‘Let us invent devices against 


Jeremiah.’ 
REV. F. Boy.g, 
The Irish Ecclesiastical Record?) 


_It is a melancholy reflection that the depres- 
sion of 1929-33 has come and (perhaps) begun 
to go, and yet our understanding of the trade 
cycle 1S scarcely greater than it was before. 
The crisis has produced a vast outpouring of 
books, pamphlets and official reports; and the 
opinions of economists have inclined this way 
and that with the swing of events, only to re- 
turn, in most cases, to an intelligent scepticism 
as the attitude best fitted to so complex and 


baffling a problem. 
one The Economist*) 


1) Ordinarily, but not al 2 
13, p. 291. y, but not always. 2) Vol. XLIX, No. 


3) “Nobody’s Business: Everybody’ a 
lin, Sept. 1933, p. 292-3. ybody’s Danger”. 


4) Monthly Book Supplement, Sept. 9, 1938, page 1. 


Dub- 


SOCIAL 


CATHOLIC ACTION 


Chinese funeral observances are proverbial, 
and the Catholic community of Tantseshan has 
hit upon the happy idea of interpreting Cath- 
olic Action in terms of coffins. It provides the 
elderly poor with coffins, the sight of which is 
a consolation for their last hours, and insures 
fitting funeral rites. 


A delegation of men and women participate at each 
funeral, chanting prayers. 


A noteworthy innovation has made its ap- 
pearance in Vienna, where Prof. Dr. Pius 
Parsch, of the Popular Liturgical Apostolate, 
has begun to publish a church wall broadsheet, 
42 x 30 in size, attractively printed in black and 
red. 

The issue, intended for display on the Feast of Christ 
the King, contains a symbolic drawing of a crown, 
cross, the monogram of Christ, and an alpha and 
omega. The reading matter is printed in heavy type, 
in consonance with the intention the sheet should be 
displayed on a church wall so that they who run may 
read. The German title, Kirchliche Wandzeitung, indi- 
cates the use to which this broadsheet is to be put. 


A new venture of the Catholic Councils for 
International Relations, the Breakspeare Club, 
was inaugurated by Bishop Myers in Kensing- 
ton Palace Mansions, London, on November 7. 
His Lordship declared the Club, which is under 
the patronage of Cardinal Bourne, would fill a 
want which was one of the gaping wounds in 
English Catholicity. 

Following the opening of the Club, Lord Howard 
of Penrith presided in the evening, when a conference 
on “The Church and the European Crisis” was insti- 
tuted by Mr. John Eppstein, who dealt with “National- 
ism.” The conference was continued on the following 
evening, when Father Arthur Day, S.J., spoke on “The 
Problem of Anti-Semitism”; during a third meeting, 
“Communism” was discussed by Father Lewis Watt, 
S.J., and Captain Walter Legge. 


Dom Etienne Boost, O.S.B., of Louvain, who 
is organizing boxtending in Belgium, reports 
that they have already set up over 150 Church 
Door Cases in the principal cities. By their 
means 150,000 pamphlets have been sold, most 
of them at 1 franc 50 (roughly 6 cents) each. 
The most popular pamphlets are biographies. 


“This is not,” declares Catholic Truth, writing for the 
C. T. S., of England, “our experience, but when it comes 
to social questions we are at one, pamphlets dealing 
with marriage attractine far more buyers than those 
treating of any other subject. There has naturally 
been a considerable demand for books about the appari- 
tions at Beauraing and at Banneux.” ‘ 

The organizers hope that next summer they will be 
able to include C. T. S. pamphlets in Cases along the 
littoral and in the big churches visited by tourists. 


Acting under instructions of the Holy Father, 
the Cardinal Secretary of State, Msgr. Pacelli, 
recently commended the Bishop of Cerreto San- 


nita, in the Italian Province Benevent, for hav- 
ing established for the twenty-three communi- 
ties of nuns in his Diocese an introductory 
course of Catholic Action. 


The Holy Father, the writer points out, had repeat- 
edly invited the Religious to participate in the sacred, 
timely, and more than useful and necessary apostolate 
of Catholic Action. The Pope considered thorough 
knowledge of Catholic Action indispensable to the at- 
tainment of greater unity and efficaciousness especially 
in the education of girls. The assistance which the 
Sisters should grant the parochial units of Catholic 
Action must be exercised under the authority of the 
Pastor. They must, furthermore, train recruits for 
Catholic Action in their Boarding Schools and other 
institutions with the aid of societies consisting of their 
pupils and students. 


DEPRESSION AND THE SCHOOLS 


Nearly 2,000 rural schools in 24 States failed 
to open this Fall. Many private and parochial 
schools are closing and 16 institutions of higher 
education have been closed since last year. 
Estimates indicate that 1,500 commercial 
schools and colleges have closed. 

In some communities free public schools have been 
closed and are now operating on a tuition basis. Be- 
cause of lack of available funds, one out of every four 
cities has shortened its school term; 715 rural schools 
are expected to be open less than three months. 

The present situation is growing worse. Prospects 
for this year are that Michigan will shorten school 
terms in 90 per cent of its schools; in Nebraska 15 per 
cent of the schools will cut at least one month; in Mis- 
souri 100 high schools and 1,500 rural schools face early 
closing. Many schools in New Mexico and Virginia will 
make further reductions in their hours. 


LUXURY 


The villas of rich Romans were notoriously 
luxurious while the proletarians and members 
of the lower middle classes were housed in 
wretched, crowded tenements. Similar condi- 
tions exist today in America. Our slums are 
cancerous growths; while little or nothing is 
being done to remove them, the rich add to 
their town-houses villas in various parts of 
the country. Published by the Canadian Gov- 
ernment Information Bureau, Canada Week by 
Week reports: 


“Situated on a beautiful location, close to the en- 
trance of the Yellowhead Pass in the Canadian Rockies, 
about 200 miles west of Edmonton, a luxurious private 
mountain retreat has been established by one of the 
partners of an internationally-known firm of bankers 
with head office in New York. The property was form- 
erly a foothill ranch. 

“During the past summer the new owner has ex- 
pended close to $100,000 in establishing his Rocky 
Mountain summer quarters, which include a commodi- 
ous and luxurious central residence commanding an un- 
paralleled view of valley and mountain, and a number 
of other features which will make possible the enjoy- 
ment to the full of the advantages of this unique moun- 
tain ranch location.” 


AGRICULTURE IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


The Moscow correspondent of the London 
Economist would hardly assume the risk of 
writing to his paper facts unfavorable to the 
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Soviet Regime not gleaned from Bolshevist 
sources. ‘The important weekly referred to, 
prints in its issue of October 28, a communica- 
tion dated at Moscow on the 22nd, containing 
the following statements regarding the condi- 
tion of agriculture and agriculturists in Rus- 
sia at the present time: 


“Despite the general improvement in working morale 
and discipline which has been observed in the collective 
farms this year, recent reports suggest that there are 
still difficulties on the ‘agrarian front.’ In the North 
Caucasus, for instance, a region which suffered severely 
last winter and spring as a result both of hunger and 
of the mass deportations of recalcitrant peasants, es- 
pecially Cossacks, only a little over a third of the 
autumn sowing had been completed by October 10th. 
This was behind last year’s standard, which could 
scarcely have been considered very satisfactory. Al- 
though 8,200 new tractors had been sent into this region 
during the present year the effectiveness of the mechani- 
zation was offset by the fact that during the early days 
of October the tractors are reported to have worked 
only 42 percent of the appointed time, presumably as 
a result of frequent breakages and poor organization. 
In the Central Black-Earth region threshing, which was 
finished last year on September 20th, had been only 
two-thirds completed on October 7th, a delay which ex- 
poses the crop to more vicissitudes from weather. 
Finally, the recurrent failure to gather in the whole 
crop does not seem yet to have been overcome. A 
number of State farms in the Dniepropetrovsk district 
of the Ukraine are stated to have lost as much as 
20 percent of the harvest owing to careless methods 
of reaping, stacking and threshing the grain.” 


THE NRA’S CODES 


The head of an Omaha lumber company has, 
according to the Nebraska Union Farmer, 
raised the question whether the price-setting 
agreement between dealers proposed in the 


lumber code would not violate the Nebraska 
anti-trust law. 


Under the proposals to which he objects, lumber 
prices would be fixed at cost plus overhead on a 1932 
basis. If dealers were permitted to add an arbitrary 
overhead in this way, they would undoubtedly try to 
add a plenty. This Omaha lumberman points out that 
the cost-plus plan adopted in the Corpus Christi, Texas, 
district established a price, 73 percent of which was 
considered “overhead”. 


Writing to the same non-commercial farm 
paper, Mr. C. McCarthy reports the following 
observations: 


A representative of a Nebraska overall factory told 
me the other day that the wage scale in the code made 
it necessary to drop employees who could not earn the 
minimum wage on a piece-work basis. Old employees, 
mostly women, some of them with the firm for 20 years, 
and who were glad of the opportunity to earn $7.50 to 
$9.00 a week, are now forced into the bread line, and 
are living off the city. Unable to move goods manu- 


factured at increased costs, the factory is temporarily 
closed. 


The seventh section of the National Recov- 
ery Act—the section that guarantees to labor 
the right to bargain collectively with represen- 
tatives of its own choosing—now has come 
home to roost right in NRA headquarters. 
When General Hugh Johnson, Administrator 


of the NRA, came back from his tour into the 
country where Section 7(a) 1s a very real prob- 
lem, he found a budding union on his own door- 
step. Handbills were flying around telling the 
several hundred workers that “now it is our 
turn for collective bargaining. 

The NRA workers want shorter hours of labor and 
higher pay. They claim that the 40-hour week is only 
a theory in this branch of the Government service, 
which has been ehgaged in enforcing the 40-hour week 


on industry. The workers argued that it was time to 
try out in practice the policy of a shorter work week. 


There long has been a complaint that the Goverment 
itself, while imposing shorter hours and minimum 
wages on industry, was failing to provide the shorter 
week and the minimum rates of pay for its own em- 
ployees. 


The codes are among the chief features of 
the program of the NRA. The success or 
failure of what has been termed “‘self-govern- 
ernment in industry” depends to a large degree 
on their administration and operation. A 
statement by Gen. Johnson on the subject, 
issued November 4 as Release No. 566, points 
to some of the cogwheels that are not as yet 
functioning smoothly: 

“The function of code administration lies primarily 
with the Code Authority provided for in each code. 
Nevertheless, it is the responsibility of the NRA that 
the code be administered. Whenever, as in the Bitu- 
minous Coal code, an industry is organized for self- 
discipline, that function will be accorded it. But in 
many instances industries are not so organized that 
they have machinery appropriate to the adjustment of 


complaints of violations of the trade practice, and other 
provisions of their codes. 


“The organization of very few industries is at this 
time appropriate for the adjustment of complaints of 
violations of the labor provisions of codes. While, in 
every case, where the authority is organized, adjust- 
ment of fair trade, practices will be left to the Code 
Authorities, as a general rule the code provides no plan 
for the adjustment of their labor provisions. The Code 
Authority will be permitted to function on labor dis- 
putes when provision is made for adequate represen- 
tation of labor on all committees, boards or other 
agencies set up to entertain and adjust complaints by 
employees against their employers for violations of 
labor provisions.” 


STRIKES UNDER NRA 


The policies inaugurated by the NRA have 
not been conducive to social peace, at least. 
“Nearly a million American workers have gone 
on strike since the New Deal began,” Mauritz 
A. Hallgren writes in The Nation, issue of Nov. 
8. “Probably as many as 100,000 men are out 
today,” he continues, “the total rising or fall- 
ing as old disputes are adjusted and new strikes 
begin.” He admits the number of disputes, 
brought to the attention of Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, to have increased fourfold in the 
last six months, and more than 500 percent as 
compared with the average for 1932. Likewise, 
that even those settled peaceably reflect the un- 
rest which is spreading among American work- 
ers. “This unrest has,’ he adds, “taken a vio- 
lent turn in many communities.” 
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In a letter addressed to the members of the 
Employers’ Association of Chicago, the Execu- 
tive Director, Mr. G. L. Hostetter, pictures 
the conditions thus: 


“The ninety day period immediately following the 
advent of NRA presented the country arith mnie ha 
1,000 strikes, causing the loss of 6,500,000 working days 
and $22,000,000 in wages. ‘These figures exceed the 
entire strike record of any of the years 1930, 1931 or 
1932. Coupled with these statistics is a record of vio- 
lence amounting almost to insurrection in the coal fields 
of Illinois, Pennsylvania, and elsewhere. Chicago has 
not been free of its share of similar disturbances and 
wanton loss. In one industry alone a strike dragged 
through three weeks, causing a loss of $1,000,000 per 
week in business and $350,000 in wages. Other strikes 
extending vertically throughout whole industries as 
well as the individual plant type of strike multiply this 
loss many times. The three-months period prior to 
NRA saw a total of only 339 strikes in the entire 
country. Chicago alone now estimates its total num- 
ber of current strikes, near strikes, instances of picket- 
ing, etc., at 250.” 


NEGRO LABOR AND NRA 


The contention that Negro labor is adversely 
affected by the New Deal, seems warranted. 
Complaints are widespread and proofs not 
wanting. 

Supporting his contentions by documentary evidence, 
that organized labor in St. Louis is actively engaged in 
an attempt to eliminate Negroes from employment, 
John T. Clark, Executive Secretary of the St. Louis 
Urban League, has asked the U. S. Dept. of Labor for 
a declaration as to its stand relative to Negro labor. 
A letter from the Graner Contracting Co., Engineers 
and Contractors, revealed only union men were hired. 


“UNFAIR TRADE PRACTICES” 


On a recent occasion Mr. Edward A. Filene, 
the well-known Boston merchant and promoter 
of philanthropic efforts, declared: 


“While the country knows of the existence of unfair 
trade practices, it has not the least conception of how 
serious the problem is and to what extent these prac- 
tices appear in the guise of more or less established 
business customs, which business itself has, in some 
cases, come to regard as more or less necessary. 


“Many of these trade practices have been able to 
exist because of a superficial appeal to the consumers 
based on apparent economy, but which, in reality, im- 
pose a heavy and unnecessary burden on the business 
structure and ultimately add to rather than reduce the 
business expense of serving the public.... 


“In the past the great wastes from unfair trade 
practices have resulted in lower wages, higher prices 
to the public, and losses which business had to absorb 
from its profits. The future, as we see it today, will 
demand higher wages to employes, fair prices to the 
public, and fair profits to business men. 

“To secure this end we must bend our energies to 
the task of cutting out the stupid and stupendous waste 
which has levied a heavy toll on labor, capital, and 
the public. This can be done by American business 
men when they will tackle the problem in the same 
spirit of energy and determination which is making 
the NRA program a success to date.” 


INSTALLMENT BUYING 
When a customer makes a purchase on the 


installment plan, the dealer should disclose 
charges being made on account of the deferred 
payments as frankly as he tells the price of the 
article, in the opinion of the NRA Consumers’ 
Advisory Board. The Board’s position was pre- 
sented by Miss Constance Kent at a hearing 
on-a proposed code for the finance companies 
of the country. 

_ “There is no implication,” Miss Kent said at the hear- 
ing, “that installment rates are too high. The sug- 


gestion is made merely against concealment of the 
rates for the use of money in such transactions. 

“A dealer has two functions, one the selling of mer- 
chandise, and the other the extension of credit for 
which a charge is made. On both fronts he should 
come directly to the cousumer with the truth, letting 
the consumer decide for himself whether he wishes to 
buy on company financing or to pay cash. 

“The Consumers’ Advisory Board recommends that 
there be an open and accurate statement of credit 


charges in terms of percentages on current unpaid 
monthly balances.” 


COOPERATION 


Consumers’ Cooperative Services, a chain of 
nine cafeterias operating in New York City, 
announces that after thirteen years in business 
it is able to maintain the President’s blanket 
code for hours and wages, which calls for a 
forty-hour week for all employees and a mini- 
mum wage of $15, and at the same time to earn 
6 per cent on its money. Mary Arnold, general 
manager of the organization, declares that the 
board of directors will petition the NRA to in- 
clude in the permanent code for the industry 
provisions to increase the present minimum 
hourly wage by 40 per cent. 

“Since April, 1923,” says Miss Arnold, “with the ex- 
ception of ten weeks early this year, we have main- 
tained a maximum forty-eight-hour week for all of our 
employees. During this period the minimum weekly 
cash wage has never been less than $18 with meals in 


addition. For part of this time, the minimum was as 
high as $20 a week.” 


SLUM CLEARANCE 


England’s experience over a number of years 
proves the intention to improve the housing 
conditions of the poor does not suffice alone to 
obtain satisfactory results. Before all, slum 
clearance does not go to the bottom of the evil. 


Lecturing in London recently on “Slums in City and 
Country,” Mr. E. Maxwell Fry, the wellknown architect, 
spoke of them as “due to poverty,” and that, unless it 
were possible to secure a better distribution of prop- 
erty, they will recur, whatever efforts are taken to se- 
cure healthier conditions. ‘Unless,’ he declared, “we 
see slum clearance as being very much more than the 
building of blocks of dwellings—unless, that is, with 
every penny we spend we aim at improving the whole 
life of the poorest members of society—then the slum 
clearance we do will be in vain.” 

In London, as in our country, some of the worst 
slums to be seen are those in districts once inhabited 
by a wealthy class, the houses of which, as regards 
roominess, and general apvearance, leave nothing to 
be desired. 


HISTORICAL 


An Emigrant’s Letter of a 
Hundred Years Ago 


It is only within the past few years that 
greater interest for letters addressed by immi- 
grants to relatives and friends in the homeland 
has been evidenced. When in the beginning of 
the twenties of the last century emigration 
from Germany increased greatly and seemed to 
become a second migration of nations, threaten- 
ing to depopulate entire villages and districts, 
some far-sighted government officials sought 
to put a stop to the hasty and unprepared 
exodus. Thus the district government office 
at Coblenz issued orders to all burgomasters 
to inquire of applicants for passports whether 
definite provisions had been made for them in 
the country to which they proposed to journey, 
who had advised them to emigrate, and who it 
was that had recommended the particular place 
to them.!) Thus many letters of former immi- 
grants to our country came to be written, 
copied and preserved. Now these once forgotten 
letters are important sources for the history of 
emigration and immigration and the new sci- 
ence of migration research. The University of 
Bonn, which today is foremost in these studies, 
has at present a very valuable collection of ap- 
proximately 400 letters of emigrants and copies 
of governmental duplicates. It would be of the 
utmost importance to collect such letters not 
only for the history of immigration in the dif- 
ferent States of the Union but also for that of 
the Church and individual parishes. Letters 
of this type should be sent to the Central Bu- 
reau of the Catholic Central Verein, where they 
will be carefully catalogued and preserved as 
sources for research students. 


The emigrant’s letter printed herewith was 
discovered in the venerable German periodical 
Der Katholik.2) Dr. Andreas Raess, later 
Bishop of Strassburg,3) and Dr. Nicholas 
Weis,‘) later Bishop of Speyer, established this 
learned publication in 1821 for the defense of 
Catholicity in Germany. Both men were zeal- 
ous promoters of the newly founded Society of 
the Propagation of the Faith. With the aims of 
this Society in view they sought to influence 
the clergy, especially of Alsace-Lorraine, to as- 
sist the foreign missions not only by prayers 
and alms but by going as missionaries among 
their German or French emigrants to North 


1) Bausteine zur Geschichte der Auswanderung aus 
dem Kreise Adenau usw. Mitteilungen des Instituts 
fiir geschichtliche Landeskunde der Rheinlande an der 
Universitat Bonn. Adenauer Zeitung, Nr. 165, 1983. 

2) Speyer, 1834, Bd. 52, S. 187-190. The complete 
set of this important German periodical up to the pres- 
ent times is preserved in the Salzmann Library of St. 
Francis Seminary, Milwaukee, Wis. On this occasion 
I want to express my thanks for the liberal perusal of 
these volumes permitted me in my studies on German 
Missionaries of the early 19th century. 

3) 1794-1887, consecrated Bishop 1842. 

4) 1796-1869, cons. Bishop 1842. 


STUD 


IES AND NOTES 


America, then the land of promise for all those 
dissatisfied with their lot at home and hopeful 
for a better one in the New World. As further 
studies will show, Dr. Raess, President of the 
important Seminary at Strassburg in the thir- 
ties, induced so great a number of young priests 
of his Diocese and of Southern Germany, Aus- 
tria and Switzerland to leave for America that 
his memory should be kept sacred out of grati- 
tude. 

Johann Fischer, author of the letter, having 
left Germany, landed at New Orleans and 
journeyed by boat up the Mississippi and Ohio 
Rivers as far as Louisville, Kentucky. His real 
purpose was to purchase land and settle there, 
but unfortunately prices were prohibitive, and 
he was forced to seek a home elsewhere. 

From Louisville Fischer returned down the 
Ohio and then journeyed up the Mississippi to 
Ste. Genevieve, Missouri. He remained here, 
settling at a distance of ‘‘about two hours’— 
some six miles—from the town, where he found 
8-10 well-to-do families, natives from his home- 

_land, Baden. Father Rothensteiner, in his His- 
tory of the Archdiocese of St. Louis, gives the 
name of the first German settler as Matthias 
Ziegler.) As Apple Creek rightly claims to be 
the first German settlement in Missouri, and a 
settler from Baden, Joseph Schnorbush, built 
the first log chapel there in 1828, it may be as- 
sumed that the settlers near Ste. Genevieve 
could not well have arrived before 1830. The 
colony near Ste. Genevieve was for years 
known as the German Settlement.*) Later the 
settlers gave it the name of Zell, which leads us 
to Zell am Harmersbach, in the former Grand 
Duchy of Baden, as the district whence they 
came. With the development of their colony 
they founded another, a few miles southwest of 
Zell, naming it St. Maria-Weingarten, the 
St. Maria being dropped later. Another Ger- 
man settlement connected with that of Zell is 
New-Offenburg, southwest of Weingarten. All 
this proves that Fischer’s wish for a greater 
number of reliable German settlers was ful- 
filled very soon. His longing for regular re- 
ligious services and a resident pastor at their 
new home was realized when, towards the close 
of the thirties, Fr. Dahmen established regular 
services at the German Settlement as it was 
called at this time, the priest coming from Ste. 
Genevieve. The first resident pastor of Zell 
was Father Weis, an Alsatian, who arrived in 
1848, and in the same year erected a small stone 
church there. In the seventies, Ste. Genevieve 
numbered 150 German families among a popu- 
lation of 400. In Zell there were 80, in Wein- 
garten 70. Today Zell is reduced to a small 
community with a population of 40 families.7) 


5) Rothensteiner, J. E., History of the Archdiocese 
of St. Louis, Vol. I. p. 369. 


6) R., Vol. II. p. 69-76. 
GARE ME fe. 
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On his arrival at Ste. Genevieve Fischer was 
accompanied by his wife and two children, 
Francis and Mary Ursula. The'son did not re- 
main on the farm but went to St. Louis, where, 
working In a store, he acquired a knowledge of 
merchandising practice, and after working- 
hours attended night school. In later years he 
engaged successfully in the real estate business 
and in this way acquired a modest fortune. He 
remained un-married and was of very kindly 
and charitable disposition. The old Cathedral 


parish at St. Louis remembers him as one of. 


its greatest benefactors. He joined the St. 
Vincent de Paul Conference here and in 1890 
was elected President of the Conference, re- 
maining its President until his death in 1910.8) 
He was buried in the place of his boyhood. His 
sister Mary Ursula married Mr. Huck; a son 
of theirs, still living, is a distinguished lawyer 
of Ste. Genevieve. 

It would be worth the effort to preserve let- 
ters of the German settlers referred to in their 
native parish of Zell am Harmersbach. Valu- 
able information regarding the economic and 
political conditions of those days and about 
social and religious life could most assuredly 
be brought to light with their aid. 


* * 


Letter from an Emigrant from Suabia to Mr. 
' Fritsch in Strassburg?) 
Sainte Genevieve, Mo. 
Nov. 28th, 1833. 


Reverend, very esteemed Sir: 

According to my promise I shall execute the 
commission you assigned to me when I was 
about to leave for America. I now send you 
this letter, and with great pleasure submit to 
you the reports you requested from me. After 
a favorable ocean-voyage we arrived in New 
Orleans, from where we continued our journey 
by steam-boat up the Mississippi and Ohio 
Rivers, more than four hundred hours, to Lus- 
viel,1°) 50 hours below Cincinnati. There we 
found out that the land at that place, as well as 
in Cincinnati, was very expensive. We there- 
for returned from there by way of the Ohio as 
far as the Mase?!) and then again on the Mis- 
sissippi this way to Sainte Genevieve, where I 
actually settled with my family. I bought a 
farm here which seems to be very suitable; we 
consider ourselves much better off, thank God, 
than in Germany. 

In Sainte Genevieve, where we live now, the 


8) St. Louis Hist. Review, Vol. III. 1921. p. 21. 

9) Fischer came from southern Baden on the west 
side of the Black Forest; only the southern districts 
on the east side of the Black Forest are called Badish 
Suabia. 

10) Louisville. 

11) Fort Massac, old French fort, erected to domi- 
nate the mouth of the Ohio River; it disappeared com- 
pletely when Cairo was founded (1855). 


dominant language is French; it is an old little 
town, lying 20 hours south of Saint Louis, on 
the Mississippi River, in the State of Missouri; 
there is also a German pastor here, Sahmen?2) 
by name. The Bishop is in Saint Louis.!%) Re- 
ligious life and the clergy are on a higher level 
here than in Germany. The inhabitants of this 
district are very humane, benevolent and 
gentle; in short, they are well mannered peo- 
ple. The priests here are very pious and de- 
vout, and therefor are appreciated and honored ; 
it is a pity that their number is still too small; 
most of them came lately from Germany, 
France and Spain. Our pastor, too, is a Ger- 
man, from the district of Cologne on the Rhine; 
he has come here from Rome with the Bishop. 


I have talked to him about that certain mat- 
ter; he said the Bishop would be very happy 
if more priests came. We would be happier 
yet, if, under God’s guidance, you yourself 
would come to us to be our priest and spiritual 
father. We live about two hours distant from 
the town of Sainte Genevieve; therefor it is 
often burdensome to go to church to assist at 
the divine service. There are eight or ten well- 
to-do families here and they all wish to have 
their own pastor. We live in the hope that a 
large number of upright Germans may join us 
here. There are many French Catholics here; 
they also would be agreeable. 


Farms can be bought at a very low price, but 
there is a great difference in price according 
to whether they are large or small and whether 
they are well equipped or not; they may be 
bought for 200 and 300 dollars up to 1000 and 
10,000, partly cultivated land with houses and 
gardens, partly timberland; they may also be 
purchased from the government, at a dollar and 
a quarter an acre, but as yet this land is all 
forest. All kinds of fruits and vegetables 
which grow in Germany do very well here; in 
fact they attain better growth with less labor. 
There are also many varieties of very fine fruits 
here, not even known in Germany. The climate 
is somewhat warmer in the summer than there. 
In the winter it is cold also. The seasons are 
the same as in Germany, the ripening coming 
merely a little earlier. All products bring ap- 
proximately the same price as in our father- 
land. But clothing, tools and kitchenware are 
rather expensive. Emigrants will do well to 
bring as much as possible of these things along. 


12) Franz X. Dahmen, born March 23, 1789 at Due- 
ren, Rhineland, in cavalry service in the Napoleonic 
wars, studied afterwards in Rome, where Bishop Du- 
Bourg engaged him for his diocese in 1815. In 1818 
D. joined the Vincentian Fathers in St. Louis. Or- 
dained in 1819, he became pastor of Ste. Genevieve in 
1822, where he remained until 1840. He was a very 
zealous priest and well beloved, in part on account of 
his military bearing. He died March 27. 1866 in Paris, 
France. Rothensteiner, Vol. I, 367, Vol. Il, 557. 

13) Rt. Rev. Jos. Rosati, Coadjutor Bishop 1824, 
Bishop of St. Louis 1826, died 1843. 
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As in all countries, the shop-keepers have 
raised their prices very high. The stock and 
the goods in the stores are here of much great- 
er variety than in Germany. But he who has 
good luck can grow rich in trade. For the 
rest this is a country of liberty and of abund- 
ance in all things. But best of all is farm- 
ing. We have all sorts of grain in garden 
and fields, and cattle of all kinds; there is wood 
and food in abundance, but to all this, one has 
to add his toil and industry. If anyone does 
not like to work, he is bound to suffer need. 


We and all the other Germans live here now 
a better and happier life than in our father- 
land; and we wish nothing more than to have 
a priest and divine services of our own, to 
which all of us will contribute as much as we 
are able. And what a joy, when in this remote 
region of a foreign continent one more divine 
service could be established, in which God, our 
common Father, could be adored and honored 
for the salvation of our souls, as we don’t live 
for this world alone but for heaven. If you 
would really make up your mind to come to 
America, then begin your journey in the spring 
or the fall. One should not accept the services 
of an agent at Havre, where they often com- 
pletely surround the travellers.1‘) It is better 
to go straight to Mr. Thomas Neice, No. 32 au 
bord, and make a contract with him for an 
American ship with three masts bound for New 
Orleans, from there by steamboat hither to 
Sainte Genevieve. 


I have reported to your Reverence about all 
the points you wished to know especially.!*) 
Now have the kindness to send me a favorable 
answer, particularly if you could make up your 
mind to come hither, where you could expect a 
good reception. All of us recommend ourselves 
to your prayers, and with many regards I re- 
main 

your most humble and willing servant 
JOHANN FISCHER 


In presenting this communication to his 
readers, the editor wrote: “We give this letter 
of an ordinary citizen as it has been written to 
Mr. Fritsch. For the readers of the Katholik 
also this kind of letter will not be without inter- 
est. The writer emigrated last year to Amer- 
ica. In Strassburg he had performed his 
devotions!®) and had promised to send reports 
ie the priest who had assisted him in this kind 
office.” 

GEORG TIMPE, P.S.M., Milwaukee Wis. 


14) The warning was necessary, as in the European 
ports of emigration great numbers of agents tried to 
defraud the emigrants of their money, so that many 
arrived almost destitute at their destination. 


15) Rev. Fritsch not only desired news about climatic 
conditions etc. but above all concerning the need for 
missionary priests and prospects for their support. 

16) Confession and Holy Communion. 


Catholic Colony at Shoal Creek, Til. 


i, 


From Rosati’s Diary Fr. Rothensteiner 
gleans the additional information that on Jan. 
19, 1839, Father Ostlangenberg received from 
Bishop Rosati papers of institution to the par- 
ish of St. Thaddeus on Silver Creek, the mis- 
sion of St. Liborius at Fayetteville, and St. 
Boniface, Shoal Creek, together with the major 
faculties. Reporting to the Bishop on April 
21st, 1839, on the condition of the mission at 
St. Libory, the missioner adds: 

“The mission on Shoal Creek, Clinton County, has a 
church and a priest’s house.’’7) 

This statement is in contrast to the mis- 
sioner’s remarks about St. Libory, where con- 
ditions seem to have been less favorable at the 
time, the priest being obliged to live in the 
sacristy. Moreover, the missioner appears to 
have been anxious to make Shoal Creek his 
headquarters, and the people apparently de- 
sired him to do so. In fact, a few days before 
Ostlangenberg penned this report, twenty-one 
men from Shoal Creek had addressed a petition 
to Bishop Rosati, written in German, in which 
they requested the Bishop to appoint Father 
Ostlangenberg their first resident priest. Fr. 
Rothensteiner writes: 

“Ostlangenberg would have been only too glad to 
transfer his residence from St. Libory to Shoal 
Creek...Since Bishop Rosati, however, neither read 
nor spoke German, his secretary, Father Joseph A. 
Lutz, translated the petition into English for him. For 
some reason, in the translation, he omitted Father Ost- 
langenberg’s name and made the corresponding passage 
read: ‘We therefore beg most humbly His Lord’s Grace 
to favor us with a German priest.’ ”’8) 

Two months later Father Ostlangenberg him- 
self wrote to the Bishop from Shoal Creek, in 
behalf of the people, who had begged him to do 
so as they knew no English: 

“They long wished to have a priest resident here. 
They are about 60 families, besides the single men. 
They have prudently made the account for the support 
of a priest which will be, I doubt not, sufficient. I find 
a solid piety in the Congregation, but their numerous 
children grow up in ignorance....They would very 
much desire to have me, but I told them that it perhaps 
should not be Your wish.’”9) 

Not receiving the desired answer, the anxi- 
ous priest renewed his petition in a veiled al- 
lusion: 

“My labors are considerable, and there is a great 
deal of inconvenience, stopping one-half week in one 
place and the other half in another, as I can hardly 
take the books necessary for my studies. I am called 
to Carlisle, a distance of 8 miles from Shoal Creek. In 
its vicinity there are some Catholics laboring on the 


(Continued on page 303) 


7) History, etc., p. 769. 

8) Ibid—Central Blatt & Social Justice printed this 
petition, preserved in the Archives of the Archdiocese 
of St. Louis, in the issue for May, 1918, through the 
courtesy of the late Msgr. Holweck. 

9) History, etc., p. 769. 
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The Central Verein and Gatholie Action 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 


President, John Eibeck, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

First Vice President, Frank C. Blied, Madison, Wis. 

Second Vice-President, Fred A. Gilson, Chicago, Il. 

Third Vice-President, F. W. Kersting, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. S. C. Wavering, Quincy, 
Ill., Pres. Nat. Cath. Women’s Union. 

General Secretary, F. J. Dockendorf, La Crosse, Wis. 

Assistant Secretary, Frank Stifter, Carnegie, Pa. 

Treasurer, George Korte, St. Louis, Mo. 

Marshal, Michael Weisskopf, St. Paul, Minn. 

Trustees, Michael Deck, St. Louis; E. A. Winkelmann, 
St. Louis; Jos. F. Brockland, St. Louis; Wm. Siefen, 
New Haven, Conn.; John A. Roehl, Milwaukee, 
Wis., John L. Jantz, Detroit, Mich.; Aug. Gassinger, 
Baltimore, Md.; A. G. Maron, M.D., Brooklyn, 
INS Yes John A. Suellentrop, Colwich, Kas. 

The Executive Committee consists of the Officers, the 
Trustees, the Committee on Catholic Action, the 
Presidents of the State Leagues, and the following 
five members-at-large: Chas. F. Hilker, Indiana; 
Geo. B. Doerger, Ohio; Chas. Knetzger, Ill.; Em- 
manuel Drescher, N. J., and Martin Klein, N. D. 

Hon. President: M. F. Girten, Chicago, IIl. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein should 
be addressed to the General Secretary, F. J. Dock- 
endorff, 502 So. 14th Street, La Crosse, Wis. 


“Scala mystica” 


“The Mystic Stair’, by Joseph Erdmann; 
“an attempt to design a spiritualized Christmas 
crib.” Reproduced from the ninth Yearbook, 
“Die Weihnachtskrippe’’, of the Kartellverband 
deutscher Krippenfreunde, Regensburg, 1933. 


A Russian Beggars’ Song 


We are told that there are now no beggars in Rus- 
sia, but in the old days they abounded, as they do in all 
Christian countries. Among them there were blind 
men, who wandered from shrine to shrine, living on the 
alms of the faithful, and who sang certain distinctive 
songs. The following is a literal translation of one of 
them; the amateur of English traditional songs will 
at once recognize the characteristic “folk” acceptation 
of equal reality in both material and spiritual facts. 


When Christ was about to go up into Heaven 
the brotherhood of the poor wept: 

“Who will feed us now’’? 

Christ pitied them and said: 

“T will leave you a mountain of gold and a 
river of honey.” 

But John‘) said: 

“What could they do with a mountain of 
gold? 

The rich would take it from them. 

It were better to leave them thine holy 
Name.’’”) i 
Christ saw that John spoke truth and praised 
his wisdom, and for reward gave him a 

golden mouth and many festivals.*) 
D. O. A. B. in Pax 


1) Here the popular fancy has made a collective John 
of the Fore-runner, the Divine, and Chrysostom. 

2) Russian beggars always asked alms “for Christ’s 
sake.” 
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Slogans Don’t Make the Mare Go! 


Mr. Babbitt loves slogans; he fastens them 
on the walls of his office or even to his desk, 
and feels happy in the thought they are going 
to make of him a go-getter: That man of yes- 
terday, the unsuccessful man of today. 


Addressing the staff of the Co-operative In- 
surance Society at its Manchester office on a 
recent occasion the newly installed Assistant 
Manager warned the employes that slogans do 
not count; what matters is purposeful study 
and work. 


“Success is not to be achieved without supreme 
effort,” he said. “Nor do I believe it can be contributed 
to by plastering one’s desk with slogans, so beloved by 
the members of the ‘Do it now’ brigade. These things 
never provide inspiration to any person with a properly 
balanced mind. Disciples of Couéism delude them- 
selves by the constant repetition of catch phrases. No 
man becomes better every day in every way by adopt- 
ing the habits of a parrot. He merely hopes that by 
some lucky chance he will secure a position to which 
he is not entitled. Nothing counts so much as real 
hard work, consistent study, study with a purpose.” 


This is sound advice for the officers of all so- 
cieties, and equally so for each and every in- 
dividual member. 


Unfaithful Wardens of Co-operative 
Principles Dangerous 


One of our members, well-known locally and 
nationally, resident of a wheat-growing state, 
relates the following experience: 


President of a farmers’ co-operative elevator for some 
eight years, he had during his term of office insisted on 
strict adherence to co-operative principles and methods. 
Aided by other officers, he had succeeded in liquidating 
the cost of organizing the association and erecting the 
elevator, while at the same time over $17,000 “surplus 
dividends” had been pro-rated to the members. Earn- 
ings that would otherwise have flowed into the pockets 
of the owners of private elevators or stockholders of 
corporations. Undoubtedly a creditable record. How- 
ever, once he had refused re-election, new policies were 
soon adopted by the executive officers now in charge of 
the affairs of the co-operative, with the result that 
speculative undertakings were engaged in entailing 
losses amounting in the end to $16,000. While the mem- 
bers of the association have not prosecuted the board 
of directors, who acted without authority, their faith 
in co-operation has been seriously undermined. 


We know the facts to be exactly as related; 
they underscore what has so frequently been 
emphasized in these columns, especially with 
respect to credit unions: co-operatives must at 
all times, in the face of every temptation, and 
even pressure brought by members, faithfully 
observe and uphold both ethical principles and 
those practical standards upon which all true 
co-operative efforts are based. To neglect or 
set them aside willfully is to invite disaster. 


3) Chrysotom=golden-mouth. There are many St. 
John’s days in the year. 
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Contributions to Libraries by Racial Groups 


The Rasmus B. Anderson Library, recently 
transferred by gift to the State Historical So- 
ciety of Wisconsin, is a noteworthy example of 
what every racial group in America should at- 
tempt with the intention of granting scholars 
the opportunity of acquainting themselves with 
the cultural background of the various peoples 
who have contributed to the population of our 
country. This collection, the Superintendent of 
the Wisconsin Historical Society, Mr. Joseph 
Schafer, informs us, comprises more than 
3000 volumes, and is particularly rich in books 
representing the literature of the Scandinavian 
countries with which Mr. Anderson’s scholarly 
career was so much concerned. Some of the 
most valuable editions of books and works of 
the Scandinavian literature were prepared by 
him, and they too are in the collection. 


Of special importance, however, are the 
manuscripts, numbering many thousands, a 
large proportion of which were collected by 
Professor Anderson in connection with his 
work on the history of Scandinavian emigra- 
tion to the United States. Other letters, and 
there are many of these, illustrate the literary 
history both of the Scandinavian countries and 
of the United States. There are all told thirty 
boxes of manuscripts; fourteen of these con- 
tain personal papers and sixteen those of a 
yeneral nature. 


Although not all gifts of this nature to public 
and institutional libraries of the country are of 
equal importance or magnitude, an astonishing 
amount of valuable material referring to indi- 
viduals, groups, etc. finds its way into these 
institutions. The list of donors published an- 
nually in the Report of the Librarian of Con- 
gress reveals a widespread and judicious appre- 
ciation of the desirability of entrusting fam- 
ily records, valuable autograph letters, etc., to 
a well conducted repository of the kind referred 
to. On the other hand, we have been told all 
too often, when searching for books, brochures, 
and documents, that the very things we wanted, 
had been destroyed after the death of some lay- 
man or priest who had collected and preserved 
them. Such action is unworthy of members 
of the Church, whose archives are justly 
praised for the care bestowed upon them 
through the centuries. 


A member of the teaching staff of one of the 
Jesuit universities of our country, writing to 
the Bureau, declares: 


“Merely as a matter of duty I wish to express my 
thanks to you for the splendid series of timely articles 
and paragraphs in the November issue of C. B. & 8S. J.” 


A Memorable Centenary and What 
It Suggests 


During the months of October and Novem- 
ber the centenary of the founding of the School 
Sisters of Notre Dame, of Bavaria, by the Ven. 
Mother Theresa Gerhardinger was observed in 
our country wherever this excellent order of 
teachers has been established. In a number of 
cities, a solemn high mass was celebrated in the 
cathedral by the Ordinary of the Diocese, and 
everywhere the laity participated in the vari- 
ous events in grateful acknowledgment of the 
services the Sisters have rendered Catholic edu- 
cation in our country since their advent in 
America in 1847. 

The thought suggests itself: Should it not be 
possible to demonstrate in a more tangible 
fashion appreciation for the sacrifices both in- 
dividuals and the various provinces of the order 
in America have made in a cause so dear to the 
heart of every true Catholic man and woman? 
Especially inasmuch as the laity have imposed 
upon this Sisterhood, as on many others, a new 
task, and consequently new burdens. We refer 
to the demand for high school education in- 
sisted upon quite generally since ten or fifteen 
years back. In consequence, numerous Sisters 
have been attending college and even post- 
graduate courses to qualify for teaching in high 
schools and colleges. This practice has de- 
manded sacrifices from both individuals and 
communities; they have been borne willingly 
and uncomplainingly in the face of reduced in- 
come even. 

Were the economic conditions not what they 
are, we would urge the Sisters of Notre Dame 
should be granted a number of scholarships, the 
money to be contributed by former pupils. One 
scholarship for each American province of the 
order, five in all, would, perhaps, not overtax 
the financial ability of our people even at the 
present time. However, we shall not urge the 
point; but should the suggestion fall on fertile 
soil and should some. individual, or some organ- 
ization, less afflicted by the economic crisis than 
most families and societies are, make it their 
own, it would be cause for gratitude. 


Two Important Catholic Conferences 


While the October issue of the Catholic 
Charities Review is entirely dedicated to the 
remarkable Nineteenth Meeting of the National 
Conference of Catholic Charities, conducted in 
New York early in the same month, it does not 
by any means do full justice to the occasion. 
Not, however, because the intention to do so 
was lacking, but rather because the affair was 
projected on so vast a scale that it would seem 
impossible to do more than grant a panoramic 
view of events, while postponing a fuller ac- 
count of the papers presented, discussions, ete. 
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to publication in the Annual Yearbook of the 
Conference. 

Those interested in the Conference will look 
forward to the coming of this volume with ex- 
pectation. 

* ok ok 

Of all people, those participating actively in 
occasions such as the meeting of the Catholic 
Rural Life Conference are least qualified to 
write a comprehensive and critical account of 
the proceedings and impressions of-the gath- 
ering. One cannot gain more than partial 
knowledge of what is going on, because, en- 
gaged with one’s particular group, little or 
nothing of what other groups are doing comes 
to one’s notice. 

Therefore, we can say little more than that 
the deliberations of the section of the Confer- 
ence dealing with the economic condition of 
rural America evoked a good deal of interest 
and demonstrated the necessity of the Catholic 
body concerning itself seriously with the fate 
of the farmer. 

The resolutions presented to the Conference 
by the Executive Committee are worthy of con- 
sideration. We wish to call attention particu- 
larly to the one, however, declaring the estab- 
lishment of one or more Catholic farm schools 
in our country to be a crying need at the pres- 
ent time. The resolution, therefore, “presumes 
to suggest that some Religious Orders give seri- 
ous attention to the possibility of starting such 
a school in a section of the country that enjoys 
a fairly numerous rural Catholic population.” 

It is hardly necessary to say that we of the 
C. V. heartily endorse these statements. 


Support of Catholic Hour Urged at 
N. C. C. M. Meeting 


One of the outstanding events in the program 
of the annual meeting of the National Council 
of Catholic Men, conducted in Chicago October 
22-24, was the “Catholic Hour Dinner’, held 
on the 23rd. Support of the broadcast and of 
spiritual ministrations to the young men em- 
ployed in the federal Reforestation Camps, fost- 
ering of a Catholic youth movement, and super- 
vision and improvement of films and movie 
shows in the interest of youth were concrete 
suggestions offered during the sessions.—A 
special meeting of the Catholic Conference on 
Industrial Conference was held on the 25th, 
in which delegates to the convention partici- 
pated. 


At the mass meeting in the evening of the 22nd His 
Excellency the Bishop of Cleveland, Most Rev. Joseph 
Schrembs, Episcopal Chairman of the Department of 
Lay Organizations of the Nat. Cath. Welfare Council, 
delivered the principal address, a paper prepared by 
Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P., Executive Secretary of the 
Council, being read by a representative. During one of 
the sessions of the convention Mr. S. A. Baldus, Editor 
Extension Magazine, discussed “Correcting Errors in 
the Secular Press.” 


_ Representatives of constituent societies and federa- 
tions submitted reports on their endeavors and a num- 
ber of speakers addressed the delegates. 


Credit Union Notes 


The results of a recent inquiry by the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Labor Statistics into the oper- 
ations of credit unions in the U. S. during 1933 
have now been published in the Monthly Labor 
Review for October. 


Data was obtained from 1,472, or 91 percent, of the 
1,612 credit unions in operation in 42 states at the end 
of 1932. These had a combined membership of 301,- 
119, share capital aggregating $21,708,328, and a 
guaranty fund (to cover possible bad debts) amounting 
to $2,110,815. The combined assets of the societies in 
23 states for which this 
amounted to $31,416,072. 


The 1,345 societies for which returns were made as 
to number of borrowers had served 161,941 persons, 
while those reporting business done (i. e., loans grant- 
ed) during the year had disbursed $16,375,952 in loans. 
This was an average of $16,475 per society, which the 
average loan was $156. Nearly $25,000,000 in loans 
to members was outstanding at the end of the year. 

The publication referred to speaks of ‘‘co- 
operative credit societies”, a better name than 
the one now commonly in use in our country, 
credit union. But even this appellation does 
not convey the true idea of the purposes and 
functions of these institutions. The term 
adopted in Nebraska, “co-operative credit as- 
sociations”’, is much more expressive of the 
true nature of credit unions, and the term used 
in the North Carolina enabling act, “savings 
and loan associations’, comes still nearer to a 
true description of what is in some countries 
properly called the “peoples’ bank”’. 


information was secured 


*% os * 


Invited to help prepare the ground for the 
organization of several parish credit unions, 
and as immediate preparation for the founding 
of one in St. Philipp’s congregation, East St. 
Louis, Mr. B. L. Barhorst, of St. Louis, dis- 
cussed the operation of the ‘Peoples Bank” at 
a meeting of the District League of St. Clair 
County, Ill., conducted November 9 in the hall 


of the parish referred to. 


The arrangement was made by the Bureau at the re- 
quest of Rev. Christopher Goelz, pastor of St. Philipp’s, 
and Spiritual Director of the Cath. Union of Illinois, 
who subsequently proceded promptly with the organi- 
zation of a C. U. 


*k ok +k 

An auspicious beginning has been made in 
the organization of parish C. U.’s in Mil- 
waukee. Members of St. Bonaventure Society 
having, some time since, decided to urge the es- 
tablishment of such an association in St. Fran- 
cis parish, they succeeded in realizing their 
objective at a meeting of the recently organized 
Study Club of the District League of the C. V. 
Another fruit of the meeting was the decision 
of a group of men from St. Anthony’s parish, 
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headed by Rev. C. F. Keyser, to establish a C. 
U. in their congregation. 


With two C. U.’s preparing to function in Milwaukee, 
both in parishes in which the C. V. has affiliated units, it 
should not be impossible to promote the movement ef- 
fectively in that city. 


on 1 * 


St. Peter’s Parish C. U., of St. Charles, is 
the latest addition to the parish associations 
of this type in Missouri. 


Operations were begun November 13th with an en- 
rolment of 36 members and share deposits (apart from 
initiation fees) of $110.00. Mr. Ralph Elmendorf is 
President, Mr. Frank Billing, Treasurer. 


* oF 


Not content with the establishment of only 
one parish C. U. in St. Paul, that operating in 
St. Agnes congregation, the local Federation 
of the C. V. Branch urged extension of these 
associations at their November meeting. 

After a spirited discussion of the subject, a com- 
mittee of six was appointed—one from each parish in 
which the Federation has affiliation—to confer with the 
Rev. pastors and laymen with a view to calling meet- 
ings and preparing for the founding of additional 
unions. Mr. Edw. Thompson, member of St. Bernard’s 
Society, is chairman of the committee. 


* oO*  O* 


As a manifestation of the growing interest 
in the credit union the evening spent by Mr. 
B. L. Barhorst, credit union lecturer for the 
Central Bureau, and Mr. Brockland, of our 
staff, with the Catholic Social Action group, 
organized by the Scholastics of the Society of 
Jesus, St. Louis University, is worthy of par- 
ticular notice. The speakers dwelt on the un- 
derlying principles to be observed by co-opera- 
tive savings and credit associations and like- 
wise on the practices to be observed by those 
operating a peoples’ bank of this type in a 
parish. 

The members of the group displayed keen interest in 
the addresses, and consequently the ensuing discussion 
was exceedingly worth while. 

This is the second occasion on which the two speakers 
addressed a group consisting of young men preparing 
for the Priesthood. The first invitation called them to 
Kenrick Seminary, St. Louis, while on November 20 
they spoke at the request of the group of Scholastics 
referred to. 

Study of the organization and operation of 
the C. U. was urged by Mr. E. A. Winkelmann, 
President of the Catholic Union of Missouri, at 
the meeting of District League No. 2, Young 
Men’s Section, held at Folk Nov. 5. 

The group of societies in question operate in Cen- 
tral Missouri, the parishes to which they are attached 
being located, with two exceptions, in rural districts. 


It is the hope of officers of the Cath. Union to foster the 
founding of rural C. U’s wherever practicable. 


*k *k ok 
A recent noteworthy expression of concern 
for the parish C. U. is the action of the Bishop 
of Oklahoma City-Tulsa, the Most Rev. Francis 
C. Kelley, in delegating to the Rt. Rev. A. F. 


Monnot the task of investigating prospects for 
the establishment of these associations and of 
promoting their introduction. 

Msgr. Monnot, Diocesan Vicar for Missions, was, ac- 
cording to press reports, instrumental in obtaining 
passage for the Oklahoma C. U. Enabling Act. 


Youth Movement 


Promotion of the organization of Catholic 
youth within the jurisdiction of the Minnesota 
Branch of the C. V. having been urged at the 
annual convention held at Albany in Septem- 
ber, steps were taken to realize this objective 
at a meeting conducted in St. Paul November 3. 
Members of the Executive Committee and of 
a subcommittee on young men’s organization 
were in attendance. 


The plan approved by the meeting proposes: 

Organization of a youth group within the State 
Branch for the cultivation and preservation of its ideals 
and those of the C. V., according to the directives giv- 
en for Catholic Action; and for the training of youths 
as leaders within the new organization; 

Groups are to be formed only in those congregations 
whose pastors are favorable, in which societies affili- 
ated with the State League function, and in which these 
societies are willing to assume sponsorship over the 
group; an exception is to be made only in the case of 
Catholic institutions of higher learning; 

Specific tasks are to be assigned to local groups, 
which are to function under a designated leader, who 
must be approved by the pastor. 

While the members of the Executive Committee and 
the Youth Group committee realize the difficulties they 
will be obliged to contend with, they are nevertheless, 
according to the Wanderer, hopeful of ultimate success. 
Mr. Alphonse Matt is Executive Secretary of the com- 
mittee, on which Mr. Wm. A. Boerger and Mr. Frank 
Jungbauer, President and Secretary respectively of the 
eae Branch of the C. V., represent the Executive 
Board. 


That Catholic young men are willing to de- 
vote attention to serious matters is established 
anew by the agenda of the meeting of the 
Young Men’s District League for the Jefferson 
City deanery of the Cath. Union of Missouri, 
conducted at Folk November 5. Not only was 
the resolution of the C. V. convention on Social 
Reconstruction discussed in a scholarly manner 
by Rev. J. G. Schmidt, of St. Thomas, but the 
Statement of the Bishops’ Committee on the 
Present Crisis was also analyzed by a lay mem- 
ber of the League, Mr. Al. Scheppers, of 
Wardsville. The group, it may be remembered, 
has devoted several meetings to serious study 
of causes of leakage from the Church. 

At the Folk gathering 150 young men, representing 
16 societies in 15 communities, encouraged by the pres- 
ence of 12 priests, were moreover instructed by the 
Spiritual Director, Rev. Jos. Vogelweid, on the signifi- 
cance of the attempt to obtain ratification of the pro- 
posed Child Labor Amendment to the Federal Consti- 
tution. Their Legislative Committee recommending a 
declaration on the issue, the meeting voted the Secre- 
tary should inform their Representatives and Senators 
of their opposition to ratification. 

Yet another matter that commanded the attention 
of the participants was the contemplated observance of 
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a “Catholic Youth Day” next Spring.—R k 
B. Timpe, Moderator of the St. lout Dae. Leet 
Kuper, Loose Creek, and Mr. E. A. Winkelmann, of St. 


Se were, like the principal addresses. in a serious 
ein. 


The meeting elected Mr. Ernest Steefermann, of 
Frankenstein, President, and Mr. Wm. Schaeffer, of 
Linn, Vice President. Mr. Al. Scheppers, Wardsville, 
Secretary-Treasurer, remains in office. 


es 3k 

While conducting monthly meetings, and bi- 
monthly classes in public speaking, the Y. M. 
District League of St. Louis City and County 
plan to present a Passion Play or some other 
suitable dramatic production during the next 
Lenten season. 


Eliminations in an oratorical contest, arranged under 
the auspices of the League, are to begin in December. 


Study Clubs 


ap oe Study Club movement has received new 
impetus in Milwaukee, where a club has been 
organized by the local District League of the 
C. V. Having begun semi-monthly sessions 
October 26th, the group intends to discuss re- 
construction of the social order, considering 
economic and social questions under the direc- 
tion of the Rev. F. S. Betten, S.J. 

The club is to welcome as members potential leaders 
from the societies composing the District League, who, 
it is hoped, will later foster the study club idea in their 
respective parishes. Marquette University has been 
selected as meeting place. From time to time distin- 
guished lecturers are to be invited to read papers, the 
Rev. Dr. A. J. Muench, S.Se.D., Rector of St. Francis 


Seminary, having already consented to deliver two ad- 
dresses to the group this winter. 


* Kk *k 


Organization of a study club, chiefly though 
not exclusively of young men, was decided upon 
by the October meeting of District League No. 
II. of the Wisconsin Branch of the C. V., con- 
ducted in Sheboygan. 


As the Secretary of the League, Mr. Jos. Kachel- 
meier, informs the Bureau, the special object to be pur- 
sued is to assist young men to inform themselves on 
vital questions and to train for public speaking. Elder 
members of the League are welcome also. 


An Exponent of the Art of Dying 


To master the art of dying, and above all to 
prepare betimes for death as for a certain, not 
unwelcome event, has ever been considered a 
matter for Christian solicitude. St. Boniface, 
preparing for his last journey to the Frisians, 
which ended in his martyrdom, requested that 
not only several books be sent him, but also the 
winding-sheet in which his dead body was to 
be enshrouded. 

Similar solicitude was evidenced—a _ fact 
rare in our day—by the late Rev. Vigilius 
Draessel, a veteran champion of the C. V. and 
its Texas Branch, who died recently at the age 
of 86, after a life of mission labors and a pas- 
torate of 36 years at St. Joseph’s parish, Honey 


oOo 


Creek. Writes the Southern Messenger, of San 
Antonio, reporting the obsequies: 

“Following the final absolution, pronounced by Arch- 

bishop Drossaerts, Father Draessel was laid to rest in 
a simple wooden casket, the construction of which he 
supervised several years ago, in the tomb in the nave 
of St. Joseph’s Church, which he had erected.” 
_ Souls like Father Draessel realize that dying 
is the greatest deed of life, and should be studi- 
ously planned. They realize the truth the Dom- 
inican Albert Maria Weiss expresses thus: 

“For each of us the greatest deed is dying; 

For each the sternest fight is in complying 


With Death’s grim call; a crown of lasting beauty 
Awaits the soul that well performs this duty.” 


With the C. V. and Its Branches 


After the Conventions 


At the risk of shocking the sensitive reader, 
we state it as our conviction that ‘‘Catholic 
Action” is in danger of becoming a mere fad 
in America unless our Catholic societies, gen- 
erally, add earnest study and prudently con- 
sidered action to the enthusiastic talking which 
seems so often to be the only purpose of organ- 
ization. The encyclicals of the Holy Father are 
not merely literary classics to be admired and 
put on the shelf. The declarations and resolu- 
tions of our societies remain “‘sounding brass” 
unless they are understood and acted upon by 
the members. And “Catholic Action” will fall 
short of its purpose unless it takes hold of the 
Catholic people in their entirety, illuminating 
their minds, filling their hearts, strengthening 
their wills, motivating their lives, and, through 
them, leavening society. 

In this apostolate it is the glorious privilege 
of organized Catholics to be the leaders. But 
it is, before all, their solemn duty to make 
themselves worthy of this privilege. 

The Wanderer') 


For the German Russians in Manchuria 


Support of the C. V. enterprise, to rescue 
from exile the German Russian Catholics in 
Manchuria, victims of Soviet persecution, is 
pleaded by President John Hibeck, in the first 
letter addressed by him to the officers and mem- 
bers of the affiliated societies. He hesitates, he 
declares, to request contributions at the pres- 
ent, but 
“this is one of those outstanding appeals which should 
touch the hearts of our members. If all Societies would 
contribute just a little towards this fund, the total 
would mean much to our brethren in that far away 
land, who look to the members of the Central Verein 
as their only salvation.” 

The fund, as of November 30th, totals 
$3,248.58. Outstanding contributions received 
during recent weeks are: 


Fifty dollars from a member in Missouri, who trans- 
ferred this sum, allowed him as delegate to the Pitts- 


1) Edit. Oct. 12. 
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burgh convention, to this charity; $10 from the Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Gallus Bruder, of New York City, forwarded 
through the N. Y. Branch; $5 each from St. Joseph’s 
Soe. of Little Rock, Ark., and Christian Mothers’ Soc. 
of Pilot Point, Tex. The latter donation is the more 
remarkable since it was supplemented by one of $3.12 
from St. Thomas Soc. and another of $2.50 from the 
Young Ladies’ Sod. of the same community. Addi- 
tional gifts, ranging from $1 to $3, were received from 
individuals in New York, Minnesota and Missouri. 


Bishop Winkelmann Testimonial by Branches 
of C:.V..and: NeGaw. U; 


To honor and evidence their esteem for the 
newly consecrated Auxiliary Bishop of St. 
Louis, the Most Reverend Christian H. Winkel- 
mann, long a member and champion of the C. 
V. and its men’s, young men’s and women’s di- 
visions, and for a time National Moderator of 
the Young Men’s Gonzaga Union, the officers 
of the three groups in the Union prepared a 
testimonial scroll and raised a purse as a trib- 
ute to the Bishop. Both were presented to His 
Excellency on the day of his consecration, No- 
vember 30. 


An appeal addressed to the constituent societies by 
a joint committee requesting modest contributions for 
the testimonial fund yielded returns totaling $600. 
Presentation was made by the Spiritual Directors of 
the State and District Leagues of the men’s, women’s 
and young men’s societies. 

A supper-meeting, to be followed by a public 
reception in the Bishop’s honor, is planned for 
an evening in January by the same groups. 


District Leagues-- Active ‘‘Cells”’ 


An appropriate comparison was repeated at 
the recent meeting of the Second District 
League of the C. V. of Wisconsin, conducted at 
Sheboygan, by the Rev. P. Dreis of that city. 
He designated the societies and District 
Leagues constituting the C. V., as “cells”, cent- 
ers and units of life, comprising, with other 
cells, the organism of the Central Verein. The 
body could not be healthy unless the cells were 
healthy and vigorous. It was the function, he 
added, of the small units, to foster life and en- 
deavor, and to communicate it to other cells 
and to the major bodies, the State Branches and 
the Central Verein as a whole. This should 
apply in particular to their special under- 
takings and to their resolutions. 

Where active societies and District Leagues func- 
tion, they do serve as living cells. The effect of the 
endeavors of numerous leagues cannot be measured. 
But that their life-sustaining influence is great is un- 
questionable. It is impossible that the deliberations, 
for instance, of the meetings recorded herewith, should 
remain without wholesome effect upon the spirit and 
endeavors of the corresponding State Branches and the 
C. V. as such. 

The meeting at Sheboygan not only determined to 
organize a study club but also, having heard an address 
by Mr. B. Gottsacker on euthanasia, as allegedly de- 
creed in Germany for individuals afflicted with incur- 
able diseases, adopted a resolution condemning prac- 
tices of this nature violating Christian morality. The 
resolution also calls upon other Branches of the C. V. 


SS SS 


to oppose attempts to inaugurate like measures. Legis- 
lative measures pending in Wisconsin were discussed 
by Mr. Joseph Theisen, Member of the State Assembly. 

While these matters were treated of in the business 
session, the program observed at the mass meeting was 
no less timely. Following established nractice, an ad- 
dress by a young man had been arranged for, Mr. Carl 
Sukowitz speaking on the influence exerted by socie- 
ties upon young men. Particularly timely, in view of the 
Luther anniversary, was the address by Mr. Sylvester 
Gottsacker on the life of the “reformer”. The address 
delivered by Mr. George Knackert dealt with Catholic 
Action in its private and public aspects.—The partici- 
pants were reminded of a particular enterprise of the 
D. L.—the gift of a statue, to be dedicated in 1934, in- 
tended for the Seminary conducted by the Salvatorian 
Fathers at St. Nazianz. 


ok ok * 


The resolutions adopted by the convention at 
Pittsburgh were discussed at a meeting of 
the Quincy, Ill., D. L., the speaker being Mr. 
F. Wm. Heckenkamp, Jr., a delegate to our an- 
nual gathering. 


The League’s plans for the winter provide for sys- 
tematic study of the encyclical “Quadragesimo anno. 

“The Central Verein Resolution on Social 
Reconstruction” was the topic of the principal 
address, delivered by the Assoc. Director of the 
Bureau, Mr. A. Brockland, at the meeting of 
the Central Illinois D. L., convened at Bloom- 
ington November 12. 

A “heart-to-heart talk” by the Spiritual Director, 
Rev. Leo Henkel, Lincoln, stressed the necessity of in- 
tensive Catholic Action, while encouragement was lent 
the delegates by Mr. Joseph M. Haider, East St. Louis, 


President of the Cath. Union of Ill., and Rev. Fr. Cal- 
listus, O.F.M., pastor of St. Mary’s congregation. 


* * ok 


A suggestion repeatedly offered in these 
columns was carried out in the October meet- 
ing of the Chicago District League. 

“President M. F. Girten,’” writes Mr. Chas. F. 
Thoma, “conducted it practically on the lines of a study 
club, explained several of the resolutions adopted by the 
Pittsburgh convention in a lucid manner, touched on 
Encyclicals of Leo XIII. and Pius XI.; referred to the 
system of Christian Solidarism as expounded at the 
Courses of Social Study conducted by the Central Bu- 
reau at Spring Bank, Wis.; noted the different ‘Rich- 
tungen’ of social thought obtaining in Germany and 
Austria, and discussed features of the N.R.A.’—The 
resolution on Credit Unions was read verbatim, and the 
promotion of these associations encouraged. 


cS * ok 


Interest in historic study was stressed at the 
November meeting of the St. Paul Federation. 
Rev. Wm. Busch, of the Archdiocesan Semi- 
nary, having discussed contents and purpose 
of the recently published yearbook, “Acta et 
Dicta”, of the Catholic Historical Society of St. 
Paul, Mr. F. C. Kueppers suggested enrolment 
in the society, with the result that 9 of the dele- 
gates present announced their willingness to do 
so. Moreover, the meeting authorized appoint- 
ment of a committee to collect material pertain- 
ing to the history of the local Federation and 
to begin its compilation. 

An important feature of the meeting was the lecture 
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on Parental Rights and Duties in Education, delivered 
by ae Lae Byrnes, Diocesan Superintendent 
sem Pak 
Recognition of Soviet Russia by our Govern- 
ment seemed to the Maryland Branch, when it 
met late in October, neither desirable nor wise. 
The meeting expressed the opinion that the spokes- 
man of Bolshevist Moscow could not grant sufficiently 


satisfactory guarantees to warrant our Government 
to enter into diplomatic relations with Soviet Russia. 


= K ae 


An active “cell”, performing its functions in 
an admirable manner, is the Rochester, N. Y., 
Federation. This group systematically studies 
the resolutions of the C. V. and State Branch 
conventions, and, at a recent meeting, devoted 
attention to a communication received from the 
Central Bureau. 


The group has, jointly with the Branch of the C. W. 
U., organized committees and formulated plans for 
next year’s C. V. convention. 


Although plans for the Silver Jubilee of the 
founding of the Allegheny County D. L. of the 
C. V. of Penna. occupied the attention of the 
delegates attending the last quarterly meeting 
of that federation, the educational program was 
by no means neglected. The participants were 
urged by the Rev. Chas. Moosmann to discuss 
and in practice adhere to the resolutions adopt- 
ed by the C. V. convention. 

The transactions of the State Branch and the C. V. 
annual meetings were outlined by E. Greb and F. Kerst- 
ing respectively, while Mr. Frank Stifter, President of 


the C. V. Branch, pleaded for support of the fund for 
the exiles in Manchuria. 


“Quadragesimo anno’’, the causes of the pres- 
ent distress and confusion, and their remedies, 
were treated by the Rev. A. A. Hermann, St. 
Marks, at the annual meeting of the D. L. of 
Sedgwick, Reno and Kingman Counties of the 
C. V. of Kansas. Rev. George Hermann, Spir- 
itual Director, urged study of and subscriptions 
for our monthly. 

Held in Colwich the meeting was, according to 
custom, preceded by solemn High Mass, the sermon 


being delivered by the Rev. Wm. Schaefers, editor the 
Catholic Advance of Wichita. 


* Bo * 


True to established practice, the Southeast- 
ern District League of the Texas Branch de- 
voted an entire day to their fall meeting, held 
Sunday, October 1, at St. John’s. 


High Mass, with a sermon by Rev. J. Parr, M.S.F., 
a business session, dinner and supper partaken of in 
common, and a mass meeting were the features of the 
gathering. Mr. John P. Pfeiffer and Mr. Herman 
Jaeckle, President and Secretary of the State Branch 
respectively, delivered the principal addresses at the 
mass meeting. Societies at Schulenburg, High Hill, 
Weimar, Hallettsville, Moulton, Shiner, Frelsburg, 
Nada and St. John’s were represented by delegates. 


piacere 9 ee 3 
“The Kingship of Christ and the Holy Year’ 
was treated by Rev. Jos. F. Lubeley, Spiritual 


Director of the District League for St. Louis 
City and County, at the meeting held at Creve 
Coeur on the feast of Our Lord’s Kingship. 


The C. V. resolution on “Social Reconstruction” was 


the subject of another add delivered by Mr. B : 
land of the Bureau staff. SsStst=<CS~S~S rock 


Concerning Fraternal and Benevolent 
Societies 


_The fraternals have weathered the Depres- 
sion remarkably well; much better than many 
Old Line companies, whose officers and agents 
were wont to discredit them. 

According to the report of the secretary and the 
treasurer of the Catholic Aid Association of Minnesota, 
its total assets on August 31, 1933, amounted to $2,859,- 
862.79, less certain deductions. Since the organization 
of the society and up to the date referred to, a total 
of $4,291,000 has been paid on account of death claims 
in the Whole Life class, $33,000 in the Twenty Year 
Payment class, and $70 in the Juvenile class, a feature 
only recently added. 

An account of defaulting debtors shows the 
Catholic Aid Association to have been con- 
ducted in a conservative manner. 


rk ok ok 


Those of our readers who share our hope for 
a bright future for our Catholic Fraternals 
will be interested in the following bit of infor- 
mation: 

“The Catholic Benefit and Thrift Society has been 
officially recommended by the Ministry of Health of the 
Irish Free State as one of the three model insurance 
companies in England. 

“This tribute has been conferred upon the Society as 
a result of the Free State’s resolve to inaugurate a 
National Insurance scheme in the country. Application 
was made by the authorities to the Ministry of Health 
in England requesting the names of exemplary com- 
panies, operating the scheme, so that their methods 
could be studied by Free State delegates. Among the 
names of the three companies submitted to Ireland was 
that of the Catholic Benefit and Thrift Society.” 


Eo ok ok 

What would be declared an impossibility by 
not a few members of the C. V., the organiza- 
tion of a new benevolent society, has been ac- 
complished in Milwaukee. 

On October 12. the tenth branch of St. Joseph Ben- 
evolent Society, to be known as St. Agnes Branch from 
the parish in which it operates, was founded. And 
that as it were in recognition of the seventieth anni- 
versary of the birthday of the mother society. The 
new society began its existence with sixty-four mem- 
bers. 

St. Joseph’s Main Society has assets of $305,- 
458.60; it paid out $3,190.84 in sick benefits 
during the quarter ending September 30. 

It will seem equally astonishing to those who 
believe such “old fashioned societies’ must 
leave all hope behind that at a joint meeting, 
conducted at Sleepy Eye, 80 new members were 
enrolled into the Catholic Aid Association of 
Minnesota. The gain was shared by St. John’s 
and St. Margaret’s Society of the city named 
with two at New Ulm and one each at West 


Newton and Comfrey. 
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Mission Gifts in Kind 


Our policy to “save the fragments” continues 
to bear good fruit. Together with a few un- 
framed altar cards we recently shipped an as- 
sortment of pictures to an Indian mission in 
South Dakota. The acknowledgment received 
is encouraging: 


“This morning’s mail brought the package contain- 
ing a set of altar cards and a number of large holy 
pictures. I looked them over and discovered they will 
serve a real need. We can readily frame them and 
use them as a source of inspiration in our class rooms. 
The altar cards, on the other hand, will be used on 


our altars.” 2 


An assortment of colored pictures suitable 
for framing, donated by a Catholic bookseller, 
were forwarded to St. Joseph Indian School, 
South Dakota. While the Superintendent, Rev. 
Joseph Speyer, 8.C.J., assured us they were 
welcome, since their new building was devoid 
of pictures so far, he also called our attention 
to more serious needs: 


“The struggle to keep the school alive has made us 
forget the finer things which make even a school look 
like a home. Most of our rooms are without a crucifix 
even. During these last two years the question here 
has been how to live. And right now we are at a loss 
to know how we can keep the children here and feed 
and clothe them. We are praying daily that Divine 
Providence may send us the necessary means to pro- 
vide for our family. 

“We did cut the number of our children in order to 
make ends meet. Last week I refused admission to 
five children who starve at home. It may seem hard 
to do so, yet our treasury is empty; we have no po- 
tatoes and no flour. The coal-bin is still empty although 
we had freezing temperatures already. The lumber 
yard is not anxious to furnish us coal, because there is 
a small balance due on last winter’s fuel delivered 


oy WR 
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Sometime last summer, a number of chas- 
ubles and a quantity of altar linen, etc., were 
forwarded to Rt. Rev. Gaspar Hu, Pref. Apost. 
of Lintsing, Shantung, China. His acknow]l- 
edgment of receipt of these articles indicated 
ae value for him and his priests, Msgr. Hu 
writes: 


“I wish to thank you especially for the very valuable 
articles you have sent us from your general supply. 
You know how poor are the Missions entrusted to the 
native secular clergy and therefore you may also know 
how happy we are to have obtained this precious re- 
lief through your kindness.” 


Miscellany 


The suggestion, Executive officers of the C. 
V., State Branches and societies should obtain 
or provide subscriptions for our journal, con- 
tinues to bear fruit. 


The Connecticut Branch, through its President, Mr. 
Theo. J. Uttenweiler, recently ordered 2 subscriptions, 
one for Yale University Library, the other for La Sal- 
ette Novitiate at Bloomfield. The Librarian at Yale, 
upon receipt of the first copy, requested back numbers 
to complete the present volume to date. 


At the annual convention of the National 
Council of Catholic Men, held in Chicago Octo- 
ber 23rd, our Federation was represented by 
President John ‘Eikeck, Vice President F red A. 
Gilson, and Hon. President Michael F. Girten. 

The paper read by President Eibeck discussed the 
history and present status of the C. V. and N. Ge W. Ue 
endeavors conducted in behalf of organization of 
youth; pursuits of the State Branches; the collection 
for the Russian refugees in Manchuria; the Central 
Bureau and its endeavors; the C. V. Library; the Pitts- 
burgh convention. 


Delegates to the Pittsburgh convention will 
recall with pleasure the visit paid to the Home 
for the Aged conducted by the Knights of St. 
George at Wellsburg, W. Va., established dur- 
ing the presidency of Mr. Joseph H. Reiman. 

Lately a pipe organ was dedicated in the institution 
as a testimonial to Mr. Reiman for his labors in behalf 
of the home. A field mass, attended by some 2000 
members and their families, a eulogy of Mr. Reiman’s 
efforts by Rev. Leopold Hermann, a brief address by 
Rev. F. Karl, O.S.A., the chaplain, and Benediction of 
the Most Blessed Sacrament were features of the cele- 
bration. A bronze tablet, placed at the entrance to the 
chapel, records the dedication of the organ as a Reiman 
testimonial. 


A recent announcement regarding the activi- 
ties of the Catholic University of Holland at 
Nijmwegen states that, together with the 
Ariens and Schaepman-archive, the Library of 
the University had begun to collect letters, por- 
traits, and other important evidences of con- 
temporary Catholics. 

Let us again remind our members of the Historical 
Library and collection at the Central Bureau, dedicated 
to the selfsame purpose, with this difference, that we 
specialize, seeking chiefly books, brochures, news- 
papers, letters, and other documents, giving evidence of 
the presence and activities of Catholics of the German 


tongue in the U. S. from the early days of the country 
to the present. 


In former times farmers could, in the Chris- 
tian countries of Europe, pay tithes and taxes 
with the products of their farms. Charitable 
offerings too were made by them in kind. The 
Capuchin Brother, frequently accompanied by 
a donkey, making the rounds of the villages 
and farms in the fall with the intention of col- 
lecting sufficient food to keep the members of 
the convent supplied during the winter, is prob- 
ably even today a well-known figure both in 
Italy and the Tyrol. 


The St. Paul City Federation reverted to this anti- 
capitalistic practice last year. It appealed successfully 
to the farmers, affiliated with the C. V. of Minnesota, 
to donate farm produce suitable for distribution among 
the poor in the twin-cities. The same method of re- 


lieving need is a part of this year’s program of the 
organization. 


We know the editors of the Bombay Ex- 
aminer for discerning men who choose with 
scrupulous care what they publish, evidently 
anxlous not to further the existing moral and 


ay AY 
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intellectual confusion. The delegates to the 
recent convention of the C. V. may therefore 
consider it a compliment that their resolution 
on Social Reconstruction found a place in this 
weekly, accompanied by the remark, the last 
annual meeting of the C. C. V. of A. had “made 
an interesting comparison between recent goy- 
ernment measures in the U. S. and the Pope’s 
program for the reconstruction of the social 
order.” 

This “interesting comparison” should be reread by 
our members in the light of the development of the 
varlous measures attempted under the NRA and the 
AAA. In fact, the resolution should be made the sub- 
ject of study and discussion. Its full meaning should 
be brought out; this will aid understanding of the diffi- 
cult problems the Nation, and in fact the whole world is 
facing. Why were the vast majority of our people so un- 
prepared for the events of the past four years? They 
had deliberately refused to concern themselves with the 
great social and economic questions of the day, al- 
though many signs pointed to an impending catas- 
trophe. 


Books Reviewed 


Brunsmann, Rev. John, S.V.D. A Handbook of Funda- 
mental Theology. Adapted into English by 
Arthur Preuss. Vols. Il] and IV. St. Louis, 
Herder Book Company. 1931 and 82. VIII 
and 544, VI and 366 pp. $4 and $3. 

These instalments mark the completion of 
a work of Christian evidences planned on gen- 
erous lines and executed with scholarly atten- 
tion to detail. In Apologetics one is well ad- 
vised to look for the latest, since the defense 
of the truth must necessarily shift with the po- 
sition which the attack takes and the latter is 
subject to continual change. This circum- 
stance gives a distinct advantage to the pres- 
ent publication. It is abreast of the times and 
takes into account the most recent develop- 
ments of error. Though a translation it is well 
adapted to the particular needs of our country, 
a feature for which we are indebted to the 
painstaking labor of the translator and editor, 
whose experienced hand improves whatever it 
touches. 

The third volume treats of the Church of 
Christ and all the problems germane to this 
topic. The divine origin of the Church is the 
central question in Apologetics, and calls for 
full as well as lucid treatment. The author 
handles the question in a very convincing and 
impressive manner and arrays the evidence to 
the best effect. The notes of the true Church 
are clearly stated so that they can serve as a 
guide to the sincere inquirer. 

The fourth volume deals with greater ful- 
ness than is the custom in apologetical treatises 
of certain corollaries that follow from the doc- 
trines established in the preceding volume, 
such as the teaching office of the Church, In- 
fallibility in teaching and the nature of Faith. 
In view of the fact that the modern mentality 
is strongly opposed to dogmatic teaching of any 
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kind and that the men of our age have the 
most fantastic and distorted notions concern- 
ing the nature of religious belief, this section 
has a timeliness of its own. 

It ought to be emphasized that in our days 
of militant and very aggressive infidelity famil- 
larity with apologetics should not be confined 
to the clergy. The layman of today, if he is to 
be a credit to his Church, must be able to take 
up the defense of the Church against the at- 
tacks that come from every side. The Hand- 
book of Father Brunsmann will help him to fit 
himself for this noble task. 

C. BRUEHL 


Claus, Dr. Ludwig Ferdinand. Als Beduine unter Be- 
duinen. Mit 26 Bildern nach eigenen Auf- 
nahmen des Verfassers und einem Titelbild. 
Herder & Co., Freiburg & St. Louis. 1983. 
gr. 8° (VIII and 114 pp.). Cloth, $1.35. 

Racial psychology, the particular field of Dr. 
Claus’ endeavors, is practically a new branch 
of science. Moreover, the author of this book 
has attempted to fathom the depths of the soul 
of a race which seems as impenetrable as that 
of the Malays. Dr. Claus could not have ob- 
tained to the insight of Bedouin psychology 
which is his, had he not succeeded in convinc- 
ing an influential Sheik that he was the chief 
of the German Bedouins! Having gained the 
confidence of Sheik Mithgal Pascha, of the tribe 
of the Beni Sachr, Dr. Claus was able to live 
among these people for some time and to ob- 
serve them closely. 

The present volume is not, however, a study 
in psychology, but a popular account of Mo- 
hammed Ferid el-Almani’s life and observa- 
tions among desert Bedouins, with whom he 
dwelt for four years. Something never before 
accomplished by any European, we believe, ex- 
cept perhaps as a slave in the days of Medit- 
teranean piracy. A fascinating volume, illus- 
trated with pictures taken and chosen by the 
author with the subject of his research in mind. 

B.. P. kK. 


Received for Review 


Glenn, Paul J., Ph.D., S.T.D. Criteriology. A Class 
Manual in Major Logic. B. Herder Book 
Co., St. Louis, 1938. Cloth, 261 p. Price $1.75. 

Gross, Rev. Francis, Justice to Hungary, Germany, 
Austria. Privately printed. Perth Amboy, 
IN, di, GIGBRY Ges Gs OS) jo, Lees Gaile 

Kyte, John, One Good Turn. A Comedy-Drama in 
Four Acts. Catholic Dramatic Movement, 
Milwaukee, 1933. p. c. 98 p. Price 50 cents. 

Report of the Fort Wayne Meeting, March 13-14, 1933. 
Cath. Conference on Industrial Problems, 
Wash., D. ©. 19 p: 

Report of the San Francisco Meeting, May 9-10, 1933. 
Cath. Conference on Industrial Problems, 
Washi DanC ans 

Apollinaris, Fr. O.M.Cap. Another Baby? Mission 
Almanac, Yonkers, N. Y. 1938. p. c. 16 p. 
5 cents. 

Geiger, Werner, Bischof Ketteler als Kinderfreund. 
Herder & Co., Freiburg i. Br. and St. Louis. 
1938. Cloth, 124 p. $1. 
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Central-Blatt and Social Justice 
Veréffentlicht von der Central-Stelle des Central-Vereins. 


Das Komitee fur Katholische Aktion: 


Joseph Matt, St. Paul, Minn., Vorsitzender; H. B. 
Dielmann, San Antonio, Tex., Schriftfiihrer; John 
Eibeck, Pittsburgh, Pa., Pris. d. C. V.; V. Rev. A. J. 
Muench, St. Francis, Wis.; Rev. A. Mayer, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Rev. Wm. J. Engelen, S.J., St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. 
C. F. Moosmann, Munhall, Pa.; Nicholas Dietz, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Otto H. Kreuzberger, Evansville, Ind.; F. 
Wm. Heckenkamp, Jr., Quincy, Ill.; F. P. Kenkel, 
Leiter der 'C. St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Anfragen, Briefe, Geldsendungen usw., bestimmt fir 
die Central-Stelle oder das Central-Blatt, sind zu rich- 


ten an ; 
Central Bureau of the Central Verein, 


3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


Die sittliche Zulassigkeit der 
fakultativen Sterilitat. 


Neben der ganz indiskreten und undienlichen 
Propaganda fiir die modglichst reichliche Aus- 
niitzung der Theorie von der periodischen Ent- 
haltung, erscheinen da und dort eigentliche Be- 
denken gegen die genannte Theorie, wie z. B., 
die Einhaltung der Zeiten der Empfangnisun- 
tauglichkeit sei natur- und sittenwidrig, und 
zwar deshalb, weil der Hauptzweck der Ehe 
umgangen werde. 

So energisch gegen die gefahrliche, weil 
hemmungslose und unedle Verbreitung einer 
librigens noch ganz und gar nicht tiber abso- 
lute Sicherheit verfiigenden Theorie einzu- 
schreiten ist, ebenso zielbewusst miissen ‘“‘ern- 
ste Bedenken” gegen die sittliche Zulassigkeit 
der fakultativen Sterilitat abgewiesen werden. 

In allen Fragen des Glaubens und der Sitt- 
lichkeit ist fiir den Katholiken die Lehre der 
Kirche massgebend. Als sittlich unzulissig 
kann daher nicht bezeichnet werden, was die 
Lehre der Kirche fiir sittlich zulassig erklart. 
Dies ist aber der Fall hinsichtlich der Ehebe- 
tatigung zur Zeit der Empfangnisuntauglich- 
keit. Zur Frage tiber die sittliche Zulassigkeit 
der Ausniitzung der ‘“‘tempora agenneseos”’ hat 
die Kirche erstmals durch eine Entscheidung 
der S. Poenitentiaria vom 16. Juni, 1880, Stel- 
lung genommen, und zwar nicht abschlagig, 
sondern befiirwortend, freilich in sehr vorsich- 
tiger Weise. 


Als zweites kirchliches Dokument sodann fiir 
die Zulassigkeit der periodischen Enthaltung 
ist das glanzende Rundschreiben Pius XI. iiber 
die Ehefrage zu bezeichnen. 

In seinem Kommentar zu diesem Rundschrei- 
ben lehrt der bekannte Moraltheologe P. A. 
Vermeersch, 8.J., dass die Eheleute, die von ih- 
rer Ehe Gebrauch machen zur Zeit der Em- 
pfangnisuntauglichkeit, nicht zu beunruhigen 
seien; es geniigt, dass sie die eheliche Liebes- 


hingabe naturgemiass vollziehen und aus einem 
sittlich einwandfreien Grunde zu dieser Zeit 
zusammen gehen. Ebenso befiirwortend wie 
Vermeersch tritt P. F. Hiirth, S.J., fiir die The- 
orie der fakultativen Sterilitaét ein; auch er for- 
dert vor allem zur sittlichen Erlaubtheit der 
Einhaltung der Zeiten die naturgemass vollzo- 
gene eheliche Liebeshingabe ‘aus sittlich ein- 
wandfreien Motiven. 

Da besonders die Seelsorger sich mehr und 
mehr mit der praktischen Auswirkung dieser 
Theorie befassen miissen, sei hier neben dem 
Ergebnis der Untersuchung iiber die von P. F. 
Hiirth, S.J., aufgestellte Theorie auf zwei be- 
sonders wichtige Momente zu ihrem Verstand- 
nis und ihrer moralischen Wiirdigung aufmerk- 
sam gemacht. P. Hiirth schreibt in seinem nur 
zu empfehlenden Biichlein “Der Wille zum 
Kind”: ,,Ein Wille und eine Tat, die den Akt 
véllig unversehrt lassen, wahren die wesent- 
liche Unterordnung des Lustverlangens und Ge- 
niessens unter den Hauptzweck der Ehe und 
sind rein in sich genommen nicht zu beanstan- 
den, sie kénnen aber siindhaft werden infolge 
der Begleitumstande, insbesondere infolge ei- 
nes siindhaften Motives oder Zweckes. Sind 
auch alle Begleitumstande sittlich einwandfrei, 
ist ein sittlich gutes Motiv gegeben, liegen ern- 
ste und gewichtige Griinde fiir die Beobachtung 
der Zeiten vor: so ist der Wille und die Tat der 
Zeitinnehaltung ohne sittliche Schuld.” 


Wie sehr diese Lehre des bekannten Valken- 
burger Moralisten zutrifit, kann jeder einsehen, 
der die ersten Moralprinzipien vor Augen halt, 
darunter das eine: “bonum ex integra causa, 
malum ex quocumque defectu’’. 


Bei der ehelichen Liebeshingabe, gepfiegt zur 
Zeit der Empfangnisuntauglichkeit, ist fiir ihre 
moralische Qualifikation besonders das Motiv, 
der Zweck massgebend. Wdahrend beim Neo- 


malthusianismus der Akt selbst und der Zweck 


des ehelichen Aktes ganz naturwidrig und des- 
halb schwer siindhaft sind, so haben wir bei 
der Zeiteinhaltung keinen naturwidrigen, son- 
dern einen zweckdienlichen Akt und fordern 
zudem ein sittlich einwandfreies Motiv, sittlich 
wohlbegriindete Begleitumstande. Durch die 
Zeiteinhaltung findet der Neomalthusianismus 
keine Forderung, sondern eine Verurteilung. 
In der Erlaubterklarung der Einhaltung der 
Zeiten halten wir fest an der Heiligkeit der 
Ehe durch die Pflege des Willens zum Kinde. 
Dieser Wille aber besteht nicht in der tatsich- 
lichen Herbeifiihrung eines neuen Lebens, d. h. 
im “actus naturae”’, sondern im “actus huma- 
nus”, d. h. in der naturgemiassen Vollziehung 
des ehelichen Aktes. Fiir die Erwagung der 
Tatsache, dass bei den sich vereinigenden Ehe- 
gatten wesentlich der Wille zum Kind bereits 
vorhanden ist, dann, wenn sie die eheliche Lie- 
beshingabe naturgemiss vollziehen, kann mit 
Recht darauf hingewiesen werden, dass der 
Zweck des Gesetzes nicht unter das Gesetz fallt. 
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“Finis legis non cadit sub lege’. Denn nichts 
verpflichtet, zur Erfiillung und Einhaltung ei- 
nes Gesetzes, dass einer auch den Zweck des Ge- 
setzes positiv ausdriicklich wolle und anstrebe. 

Wie die Ehegatten dem Gebote Gottes: »Du 
sollst kein falsches Zeugnis geben” durch auf- 
richtige Wahrheitsliebe und Pflege der Wahr- 
haftigkeit geniigen ohne bestandig ausdriick- 
lich den Zweck des Gebotes zum Inhalt ihres 
Bestrebens zu machen, ebenso geniigen sie den 
Ehegesetzen vollauf, wenn sie den ehelichen 
Akt zweckdienlich, d. h. naturgemiiss vollzie- 
hen, ohne dabei ausdriicklich den Zweck des 
Gesetzes anzustreben. 


Nicht die positive Erreichung des Enderfol- 
ges der ehelichen Vereinigung (welcher End- 
erfolg vom Schépfer gegeben oder nicht gege- 
ben wird, was seinen Ausdruck findet im Kind 
als einer Gabe Gottes) ist Aufgabe der zur Be- 
obachtung des Gesetzes Gottes verpflichteten 
Ehegatten, sondern die naturgemisse Vollzie- 
hung der ehelichen Vereinigung. Wenn darum 
die Ehegatten den ehelichen Akt so wollen, und 
nur so vornehmen, wie der Schépfer determi- 
niert hat, so gentigen sie dem Gesetze Gottes 
hinsichtlich des von ihnen zu leistenden Dien- 
stes zum Kinde. 


Kine andre Deutung der ‘“‘tempora agenne- 
seos”’ wiirde der Heiligkeit und Weisheit Gottes 
widerstreben, da er dem Menschen nur die Mit- 
arbeit an der Weckung neuen Lebens gestattet 
(“per actum humanum’’), sich aber (“per ac- 
tumi naturae’’) den tatsachlichen Erfolg dieser 
Mitarbeit vorbehalten hat. Soviel iiber die ehe- 
liche Liebeshingabe zur Zeit der Empfangnis- 
untauglichkeit hinsichtlich des Aktes selbst. 


Nicht nur aber die Tat (‘‘actus coniugalis’’) 
muss an sich gut sein, in unserm Falle natur- 
gemidss vollzogen, sondern auch die Absicht, 
das Ziel muss sittlich einwandfrei sein. Be- 
kannt sind die verschiedenen Ziele, die da bei 
Vollziehung des ehelichen Aktes beabsichtigt 
werden koénnen. Von allen den bekannten Be- 
weggriinden scheint vielen derjenige der Lust 
wenigstens verdichtig zu sein. Mit Recht oder 
mit Unrecht, je nachdem das Lustmotiv gestal- 
tet ist. Handelt es sich némlich um ausschliess- 
liche Lust, so haben wir nicht ein sittlich ein- 
wandfreies, sondern ein siindhaftes Motiv, das 
die Setzung der ehelichen Vereinigung nicht 
unsiindhaft ansprechen liesse. Doch wenn das 
Lustmotiv ein normiertes ist, d. h. wenn es im 
Einklang steht mit der sittlichen Ordnung, so 
kann es als sittlich tauglich, einwandfrei gel- 
ten. Wann aber steht das Wollen und Kosten 
der Lust, die mit der Geschlechtsvereinigung 
verbunden ist, im Einklang mit der sittlichen 
Ordnung? Dann und nur dann, wenn es aus 
dem naturgemiss vorgenommenen ehelichen 
Akte der Eheleute entsteht. Wie also die natur- 
gemisse Vollziehung den ehelichen Akt hones- 
tiert, vermittels der dadurch bereits vollzoge- 
nen Unterordnung unter den Hauptzweck der 


Khe, selbst ohne dessen ausdriickliches Gewollt- 
sein, ebenso erhalt das Wollen und Kosten der 
Lust in der Geschlechtsvereinigung sittliche 
EKinwandfreiheit durch die wesentliche Unter- 
ordnung unter den Hauptzweck der Ehe, vor- 
genommen in der Weise, dass die Lust weder 
gewollt noch gekostet wird ausser im naturge- 
massen Gebrauch des ehelichen Rechts. Aus 
dem gesagten folgt, dass die Siindhaftigkeit des 
Lustgenusses gewohnlich in einem  sittlich 
nicht einwandfreien Motiv begriindet ist. Wer 
demnach Neomalthusianismus und periodische 
Enthaltsamkeit mit einander vergleicht, kann 
unmoglich das eine mit dem andern. verwech- 
seln oder gar auf die gleiche Stufe stellen. (Cfr. 
Praktische Bedenken gegen die natiirliche 
Methode der Empfangnisverhiitung von Prof. 
Dr. J. Maier in Paderborn). 


Mit Unrecht verdiachtigt man das Einhalten 
der Zeiten mit Eheonanismus. Besteht nimlich 
der letztere in einem eigentlich siindhaften 
Wollen der Lust vermittels eines wiederum 
stindhaften Nichtwollens der Last, d. h. in sitt- 
lich ungeordnetem Lustgenuss, herbeigefiihrt 
durch naturwidrige, die Zweckdienlichkeit zer- 
storende Vergewaltigung des ehelichen Aktes, 
so schliesst die Zeiteinhaltung 
diesallesaus. Denn 1. geschieht bei der 
Zeiteinhaltung die eheliche Liebeshingabe nur 
naturgemass, und 2. nur aus sittlich einwand- 
freien Absichten, die jene sein kénnen, wie sie 
bereits im papstlichen Rundschreiben Casti 
connubii aufgezahlt sind. 


Zum Schlusse sei noch darauf verwiesen, dass 
durch die kirchliche Stellungnahme zur Zeit- 
einhaltung, wie sie in der Entscheidung der 
Poenitentiarie vom 16. Juni, 1880, sowie im 
Wortlaut des Rundschreibens Pius XI. Casti 
connubii vorliegen, die langst erwiesene Wahr- 
heit: Die kirchliche Moral stelle nicht unge- 
biihrlich strenge Forderungen, einen neuen Be- 
weis erhielt. Wenn jedoch die sittliche Zulas- 
sigkeit der fakultativen Sterilitat nicht bestrit- 
ten werden kann, so ist nach wie vor zu war- 
nen vor jeder immer undienlichen Propaganda. 
Denn erstens verfiigt die Theorie noch tiber 
keine absolute Sicherheit und zweitens soll die 
Einhaltung der Zeiten nur ein Hilfsmittel sein 
zur Verhiitung des Eheonanismus, wie dies klar 
hervorgeht aus der kirchlichen Entscheidung 
vom 16. Juni, 1880, in der es wortlich heisst: 
“confessarium posse sententiam, de qua agitur, 
illis coniugibus, caute autem insinuare, 
quos alia ratione a detestabili onanismi crimine 
abducere frustra tentaverit.”*) 

Dr. M. LANFRANCONI, 
Prof. der Moraltheologie, Chur 


1) Zum Studium der Frage sind sehr dienlich: 1. Der 
Wille zum Kind, von P. F. Hiirth, erschienen bei Schoe- 
ningh in Paderborn, und 2. Catéchisme du Mariage etc., 
von P. A. Vermeersch, Gregoriano, Rom. Die Ver- 
fasser sind prominente Jesuiten-Moraltheologen. 
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Immer wieder, und von den verschiedensten 
Seiten, erlangt man Bestatigung des Verdachts, 
dass das werbende Kapital unseres Landes, 
veranlasst durch die von ihm in Siid-Amerika 
verfolgte Ausbeutungspolitik, Urheber so man- 
cher Revolution ist, deren Fiihrer spanische 
Namen tragen. 


In der von den deutschen Dominikanern ver- 
Offentlichten Zeitschrift ‘Der Apostel” spricht 
nun ein in Lima mit historischen Studien be- 
schiftigter Mitarbeiter dieser Zeitschrift die 
Ansicht aus: 


,»Ganz Stidamerika ist gleichférmig. Die Republiken 
gleichen sich wie ein Ei dem andern. Wenn Uneinig- 
keit und Grenzstreitigkeiten herrschen, will das Volk 
nichts davon wissen, sondern blos die Hochfinanz und 
die Staatsménner, die dazu nétig sind. Meist entdeckt 
man die Finger nordamerikanischer Unternehmer. Das 
weiss das Volk, und das Ansehen Nordamerikas ist in 
Stidamerika sehr am Sinken. Die Revolutiénchen sind 


meist von Berufspolitikern organisiert und gehen nicht | 


tief ins Volk, da es wenig Profit davon hat und nur fir 
andere bluten muss.” 

So ist es; die Unkosten tragt zuletzt jedoch 
immer das Volk! Tatsachlich befindet sich der 
grosste Teil der Menschheit von heute in einem 
Zustande der Zinsknechtschaft, ohne sich des- 
sen klar bewusst zu sein. Jede seit hundertund- 
fiinfzig Jahren durchgefiihrte Revolution, jeder 
Krieg, jede koloniale Eroberung — alle haben 
sie nur dazu beigetragen, den Volkern das Joch 
offentlicher Schulden anzulegen und zu vermeh- 
ren. Daraus entstand dann eine Zinsfrohn- 
schaft, die, gestiitzt auf die unerbittliche Stren- 
ge des romischen Rechtes, das bedungene Pfund 
Fleisch fordert. Die Hochfinanz unseres Lan- 
des hat sich in besonders s hmachlicher Weise 
als Geldgeber politischer ingel an den hilf- 
losen Massen Mittel- und Siid-Amerikas, wie 
der Antillen, versiindigt. Wie die Dinge sich 
auch gestalten, die Zinsen auf das einer Regie- 
rung von eigenen Gnaden geliehene Geld wur- 
den erpresst. Wenn notig mit Hilfe unserer 
Kriegsschiffe. 


Dadurch ist unser Volk mitschuldig gewor- 
den an dem Leid, das unsere Hochfinanz iiber 
jene Republiken gebracht. 


Die durch gemeinschaftliches Zusammenar- 
beiten des hochw. Paters Jos. J. Schagemann, 
C.SS.R., mit der C. St. und dem Frauenbund 
geforderte Maternity Guild hat nun die Auf- 
merksamkeit des Deutschen Caritasverbands 
erregt. Aus dessen Centrale, dem Werthmann- 
haus zu Freiburg, schrieb man uns: 

»Aus Pressmeldungen hért man neuerdings iiber die 
Grtindung der St. Gerhard-Gilde in Amerika. Da wir 
uns sehr fiir diese Bestrebungen interessieren, wiren 
wir Ihnen sehr dankbar, wenn Sie uns einiges orien- 


tierendes Material (Satzungen u. 4.) tiber diese Neu- 
grindung tibermitteln wiirden.” 


Aus Central-Verein und Cen- 
tral-Stelle. 


Weil das Reich Christi nicht von dieser Welt, weil es 
ein Reich der Wahrheit und der Gnade ist, eben des- 
halb ist es auch fiir die menschliche Gesellschaft, fir 
die Familie, fiir die Gemeinwesen, auch fir den Staat 
von der allergréssten Bedeutung und vom grossten Vor- 
teil und Nutzen. Sind die Staaten nicht deshalb so in 
Unordnung geraten, weil sie ihre Verbindung mit Gott, 
ihre Unterordnung unter ihn aufgelost haben? 


Dr. Aemilian Schoepfer. 


Ernst machen mit dem Beschluss uber 
‘*Slums’’! 


Mancheiner hat wohl den Beschluss der 
Pittsburgher Versammlung gelesen tiber die 
Pflicht des Staates und der Kathol. Aktion, die 
Sduberung jener Statten des Elendes zu betrei- 
ben, fiir die die englische Sprache das so be- 
deutsame Wort: “Slum” besitzt. Doch wie das 
so zu gehen pflegt, man lasst die Sache auf 
sich beruhen. Zum wenigsten sollte man die 
Aufmerksamkeit weiter Kreise hinwenden auf 
die schreienden Misstande im Wohnungswesen 
der Armen, sonst wundere man sich nicht, dass 
aus den Slums unserer Staéadte Menschen her- 
vorgehen, die mit dem deutschen Proletarier in 
den Ruf ausbrechen: ,,;Wir wollen uns rachen, 
uns rachen!’’ 


Mit Genugtuung lesen wir in dem zu Temes- 
var in Rumidnien erscheinenden “Kathol. Ar- 
beiterblatt”’ die an seine Leser gerichtete Mah- 
nung, dem von uns besprochenen Uebel zu Lei- 
be zu gehen. Die Ausfiihrungen des Blattes 
seien, weil sie den betrf. Beschluss so kraftig 
unterstreichen, unseren Lesern zur Beachtung 
empfohlen. Es heisst da: 


»Die riicksichtslose Behandlung der Arbeiterschaft 
von Seiten des Kapitalismus hat neben den Gross- 
stadten Elendstatten errichtet, wo die Menschen um kein 
Piinktlein besser gestellt sind, als die Eingeborenen in 
Afrika, und wo ein neues Heidentum entsteht. Mit ei- 
nem ausgesprochenen Gotteshass, dessen Beseitigung 
viel schwerer ist, als die Ueberwindung des Aberglau- 
bens afrikanischer Neger.... Diese, unsere armen Mit- 
menschen hier leben dazu in der Ueberzeugung, dass 
das Christentum ein Férderer des Kapitalismus sei, 
welcher Kapitalismus sie doch zugrunderichtet. Und 
deshalb wenden sie sich auch gegen das Christentum... 


.... Wir haben in Temesvar leider solche Stidtten. 
In Grosswardein, in Arad, Kronstadt, Klausenburg und 
Bukarest nicht minder. Diese Statten des Elendes zu 
beseitigen, ist eine Missionspflicht der modernen Chris- 
tenheit. Diese Menschen miissen gerettet werden und 
gegen den Kapitalismus muss der Kampf aufgenom- 
men werden, damit fiir die Zukunft eine derartige Pro- 
letarisierung verhindert werde. 


»Und das, was besteht, muss baldigst beseitigt wer- 
den. Deshalb: alle in ein Lager. Alles trete dem kim- 
pfenden Katholischen Arbeiterverband bei. Nur mit 
vereinten Kraften wird uns der Kampf gelingen.” 


So sprechen katholische Arbeiter, die die 
Wohnungsnot der Armen kennen und sich ein 
Herz bewahrt haben fiir ihre zertretenen Mit- 
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briider. Sprechen wir nicht mehr von dem Ver- 
fall der christlichen Familie und von der Zer- 
riittung des Familienlebens, bis wir Ernst ge- 
macht haben werden mit dem in Pittsburgh an- 
genommenen Beschluss. 


“Quadragesimo anno”, der “New Deal”, 
und der C. V. 


Der weitverbreiteten Behauptung, der “New 
Deal” stehe im Zeichen katholischer Ideen, wie 
sie in der Enzyklika Quadragesimo anno ausge- 
sprochen worden sind, will der Schriftleiter des 
“Familienblatts”, Pater Franz Markert, S.V.D., 
nicht widersprechen. Er halt das Geriicht, 
Roosevelt habe sich von Father Coughlin ,,die 
ganze Enzyklika Rerum novarum Leo XIII. 
vorlesen lassen,” fiir ,,sehr gut verbiirgt.” 
Wenn damit auch noch langst nicht gesagt sei, 
dass sie fiir Roosevelt’s Denken und Handeln 
_ausschlaggebend sein werde — ,,dagegen wer- 
den zu viele Einfliisse gegenteiliger Art sich 
geltend machen”’ — so sei es immerhin ein freu- 
diges Zeichen, meint Pater Markert, ,,dass man 
sich nicht mehr engherzig gegen katholische 
Ideen abschliesst.”” Dies rechnet er zu den Pos- 
ten, ,,die wir Katholiken beziiglich des ‘New 
Deal’ mit Anerkennung und Freude buchen 
wollen.” 

Dabei erinnert sich der Schriftleiter des “Familien- 
blatts” ,,besonders an den Central-Verein, der all die 
Jahre unentwegt, trotz aller scheinbaren Hoffnungs- 
losigkeit, das Programm christlicher Sozial- und Wirt- 
schaftsreform gepredigt und vertreten hat. Zwar ist, 
wie schon gesagt, die neue Art noch weit entfernt von 
der Verwirklichung des gesamten Programmes, aber 
sie ist doch jetzt schon eine Anerkennung der Richtig- 
keit dessen, was von den Mannern des Central-Vereins 
immer wieder gelehrt, gefordert und geférdert wurde. 
Hoffentlich ist es diesen Mannern und den tibrigen Leh- 
rern und Fiihrern auf dem Felde katholischen Denkens 
und Handelns auch vergénnt, zu sehen, wie ihre gerade 
jetzt so wichtigen Mahnungen und Warnungen vor dem 
Unzuginglichen und den Irrgangen in dem ‘New Deal’ 
beachtet werden.” 


Wir erwarten keine Wunder in dieser Hin- 
sicht; und ein wahres Wunder ware es, wenn 
aus dem gegenwirtigen Chaos der Theorien und 
Praktiken etwas Ganzes entstinde, das die 
grossen Ideen katholischer Sozialreform dar- 
stellen wiirde. Es steht vielmehr zu befiirchten, 
dass die Verhdltnisse sich machtiger erweisen 
werden als alle noch so klugen und verniinfti- 
gen Erwigungen. Grosse Reformen staats- oder 
sozialpolitischer Art lassen sich kaum in 
Sturm- und Notjahren durchfiihren. Von den 
Umstinden gedrangt, greift man zu Notbehel- 
fen, und wir diirfen uns schon freuen, wenn in- 
folgedessen die letzten Dinge nicht schlimmer 
werden als die ersten. Auch der Landmann 
siet nicht in Sturmeswiiten! Und dann, sind es 
nicht dieselben Menschen, die das gegenwartige 
Elend vershuldet haben, die nun einen Neubau 
auffiihren sollen, und zwar auf Fundamenten 


eigener Machart! 
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Noten und Beschwernisse der Missionare. 


Kine besonders wertvolle Mitteilung iiber die 
Beschwernisse, denen sich die Missionare im 
Innern Chinas ausgesetzt sehen, verdanken wir 
einem Schreiben des hochw. P. Ildefons Heili- 
genstein, O.F.M. Er unternahm jiingst eine 
zwel Monate wahrende Visitationsreise, tiber 
die er uns folgendes schreibt: 


»War bei unsern spanischen Mitbriidern, die in der 
Provinz Chensi, mehr als tausend Kilometer von hier 
(Yuech’eng) entfernt, ein Missionsgebiet verwalten. 
Mehr als 20 Tage gings auf dem Riicken von Maultie- 
ren und Eseln tiber Berg und Tal und reissende Ge- 
birgsbache. Nachts wohnte ich in finstern, schmutzi- 
gen Bergspelunken, in denen es meistens von Wanzen 
und anderem Ungeziefer wimmelte. Eines Nachts 
liessen die Ratten weder meinen Begleiter noch mich 
uberhaupt zu Ruhe kommen. Es sind dies einige der 
Unbequemlichkeiten des Missionslebens, und noch nicht 
einmal die gréssten. Rauber gibt’s dort im Innern auf 
den Bergen und in den Talern die Menge. 


»lnfolge der schlechten Wege und Verbindungen — 
es gibt in der ganzen, weitausgedehnten Mission der 
spanischen Franziskaner keine ordentliche Strasse und 
daher keinen einzigen Wagen — ist dem Raubergesin- 
del schwer beizukommen. Die guten Patres ftihren da- 
her ein recht beschwerliches Missionsleben, indem die 
meisten in unfreundlichen Berghéhlen wohnen. Nichts 
entspricht selbst den geringsten Anforderungen an so 
etwas wie Comfort. Dennoch herrscht Liebe und Zu- 
friedenheit unter ihnen, und wo Liebe ist, da weilt Gott, 
der Herr.” 
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Wie einzelne Teile unseres Landes, so u. a. 
Stid-Dakota, leidet auch Siid-Afrika an grosser, 
tiber weite Gebiete sich erstreckender Trocken- 
heit. Von den Folgen werden die Missionen 
schwer betroffen. Mitte September schrieb uns 
dartiber aus Tses in Stidwest-Afrika P. Jos. 
Nowak, O.8.F.S.: 


,Augenblicklich wird unsere Missionsstation von 
schweren Priifungen heimgesucht. Ausser der grossen 
Not, die sich info der Weltdepression iiberall be- 
merkbar macht, haben wir hier unter furchtbarer 
Trockenheit zu leiden. Der Wassermangel wirkt sich 
bereits direkt katastrophal aus. Seit dem Monat Marz 
sind wir ohne einen Tropfen Wasser und miissen das 
zum Haushalt notige Wasser an der Bahn kaufen und 


liber eine Meile weit hieher schleppen. 


»Ware Tses nicht gerade durch die Katechistenschule 
und das Seminar fiir eingeborene Lehrer ein so wichti- 
ger Posten unseres Vikariates, wir hatten den Platz 
schon geraumt. Mit einer Bohrmaschine ware in eini- 
gen Tagen dem irgsten Uebel abgeholfen, denn Wasser- 
adern durchziehen das Missionseigentum. Aber das 
Schlagen eines neuen Bohrloches kostet tiber ein Hun- 
dert englische Pfund, und diese Summe steht uns nicht 
zu Verfiigung. Wider alle Hoffnung hoffen wir noch 
immer, dass der lb. Gott sich unser erbarmt und auf ir- 
gend eine Weise Hilfe schicken wird.” 
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In Saskatchewan betreut Pater Joh. Schultz, 
O.M.I., eine kleine in der Wildnis gegriindete 
Niederlassung deutschstammiger Pioniere. Wir 
lassen diesem Missionar von Zeit zu Zeit Bii- 
chersendungen zugehen. Den Empfang einer 
solchen bestitigend, schreibt er uns am 23. Ok- 
tober : 

»Habe die deutschen Gebetbiichlein und die DeHar- 


beschen Katechismen erhalten. Alles ist zu gebrau- 


chen; besten Dank!” 

Im gleichen Schreiben bittet uns Pater Schultz ihm 
Erzahlungen zu schicken. ,,[ch habe so viele lesedur- 
stige Seelen und der Winter ist hier so lang. Und was 
alte Kleider anbelangt, nichts wegwerfen! Man schicke 
sie mir zu. Heute-hatten wir den ersten Schnee. Das 
wird ein langer Winter werden, und ein solcher kostet 
Futter und Kleider. Ersteres haben wir hier, aber mit 
dem andern haperts!” 


+ Jacob Kornely. 


Durch schwere Leiden geschwacht, sah sich 
Hr. Jacob Kornely veranlasst vor etlichen Mo- 
naten die Biirde und Wiirde eines Prasidenten 
des St. Bonaventura Unterstiitzungsvereins, 
Milwaukee, niederzulegen. Wie bereits mitge- 
teilt, wurde ihm bei dieser Gelegenheit die ge- 
biihrende Ehre erwiesen; u. a. verlieh man ihm 
ein goldenes C. V. Emblem, das zum ersten Mal 
die neue Zeichnung des C. V. Abzeichens ver- 
wendet. 


Nun rief der Tod Hrn. Kornely am 12. No- 
vember aus diesem Leben ab, in dem er sich so- 
wohl als christlicher Mann, Gatte und Fami- 
lienvater, als auch als vorwdrts strebender 
Kaufmann und Biirger bewahrt hatte. Zu Ma- 
nitowoc in Wisconsin geboren, kam der Ver- 
storbene vor sechzig Jahren nach Milwaukee, 
wo er im Jahre 1891 die J. Kornely Hardware 
Company griindete. 


Wie sehr er in unsere Bewegung gemiss seiner An- 
schauungen und seiner Betitigung hineinpasste, verrat 
der Umstand, dass er u. a. an folgenden auf den Grund- 
sitzen der Gegenseitigkeit beruhenden Vereinigungen 
und Unternehmen beteiligt war: Stove Dealers Supply 
Co., Wisconsin Hardware Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 
Hardware Mutual Casualty Co., und Excelsior Mutual 
Building and Loan Association. In zwei dieser Ver- 
einigungen hatte er zeitweise das Prasidentenamt inne, 
wahrend er im Aufsichtsrat der beiden anderen sass. 
Volle 45 Jahre lang war er Mitglied unseres St. Bona- 
ventura Vereins, dessen Prasident er ein Vierteljahr- 
hundert hindurch war. Als Schatzmeister eines Zweigs 
der Catholic Knights of Wisconsin diente er 25 Jahre 
lang. Bis in die letzten Jahre hinein beteiligte er sich 
regelmassig als Delegat an den Geneéralversammlungen 
des Staatsverbandes Wisconsin und des C. V., dessen 
lebenslangliches Mitglied Hr. Kornely war. 


Miszellen. 


Als Vertreter des C. V. berichtete unser Pri- 
sident, Hr. John Hibeck, iiber die Tatigkeit des 
C. V. auf der in Chicago abgehaltenen Ver- 
sammlung des National Council of Catholic 
Men. Seine Ausfiihrungen veroéffentlichte die 
“Nord-Amerika” im Wortlaut. Die Redaktion 
weist die Leser des Blattes mit folgenden Wor- 
ten darauf hin: 


»Was will der Central-Verein? Was hat er ge- 
leistet? Diese und ahnliche Fragen hért man oft von 
Leuten, die wirklich besser unterrichtet sein sollten. 
Jene, welche die ehrliche Absicht haben, sich dariiber 
aufklaren zu lassen, sollten die Ansprache lesen, die 
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Herr John Eibeck, Prasident des Central-Vereins, am 
23. Oktober bei Gelegenheit der Jahreskonvention des 
National Council of Catholic Men im Congress Hotel in 
Chicago hielt.” 


Das begriissenswerte Unternehmen, in 
Deutschland die von Auswanderern aus Ame- 
rika nach Deutschland geschriebenen Briefe auf- 
zustébern und zu verdffentlichen, hat in Hrn. 
Jos. Scheben einen verstandnisvollen Forderer 
gefunden. Auch die Ausgabe des “Hifel-Ka- 
lenders fiir das Jahr 1934” enthalt wiederum 
einen beachtenswerten Beitrag als Ergebnis 
seiner Bemitihungen. 

Der Aufsatz verbreitet Auskunft iiber Hifler, die sich 
nach Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nord- 
und Stid-Dakota, Nebraska~und Kansas wandten. Hine 
der Illustrationen veranschaulicht eine typische ameri- 
kanische Farmyard; die Unterschrift erklart: “Hifel- 
Amerikaner im landwirtschaftlichen Betrieb von P. J. 
Strunk, aus Boxler (Kreis Gaun) in Colwich, Kansas.” 
Hr. Strunk ist ein bekanntes Mitglied unseres Staats- 
verbandes Kansas. 


Die Quartalversammlungen des Lechatal-Ver- 
bandes bestehen bekanntlich aus drei Haupt- 
teilen: einem feierlichen Hochamt, einer ge- 
schlossenen Delegatenversammlung und der 
Massenversammlung. Daran hielt auch die am 
29. Oktober zu Lehighton veranstaltete Tagung 
fest. Die vom hochw. Charles Saas gehaltene 
Predigt hatte zum Gegenstand das Christus- 
Konigsfest. Nach dem gemeinschaftlichen Mit- 
tagsmahl traten sodann die 80, 21 Gemeinden 
und Vereine vertretenden Delegierten zu einer 
Geschaftssitzung zusammen. Von besonderer 
Bedeutung war die vom Sekretéir des Verban- 
des der Versammlung vorgelegte Mitteilung der 
INA Commission von Pennsylvanien, dass alle 
gegenseitigen Unterstiitzungsgesellschaften am 
1. April kommenden Jahres vollkommen zah- 
lungsfahig sein mtissen. Die Versammlung be- 
schloss, der Sekretaér des Lechatal-Verbandes 
solle sich in dieser Angelegenheit sowohl mit 
dem Legislaturkomitee des Staatszweiges als 
auch mit dem Vertreter des Wahlbezirks im 
Senat der Staatsgesetzgebung in Verbindung 
setzen. Ausserdem erstatteten bei dieser Ge- 
legenheit der hochw. Pfarrer Fries und Prisi- 
dent Ehrlacher Bericht iiber die Generalver- 
sammlung zu Pittsburgh. 

Wie das so im Lechatal-Verband die Gepflogenheit 
ist, liess die Beteiligung an der 6ffentlichen Versamm- 
lung nichts zu wiinschen tibrig. Das Programm ent- 
sprach durchaus den Empfehlungen unserer General- 
versammlung, das sei hier besonders hervorgehoben. 
Hochw. John P. N. Fries besprach die in Pittsburgh an- 
genommenen Beschliisse in deutscher und hochw. Jos. 
Ostheimer in englischer Sprache. Wollte man das nur 
uberall so machen, wie bald wiirde dann der C. V. einen 
tiefgehenden Einfluss auf die Entwicklung der éffent- 
lichen katholischen Meinung in unserem Lande ausiiben. 
Erwahnt zu werden verdient, dass ausser dem Pfarrer 
der festgebenden Gemeinde zehn Priester aus eben so 


vielen Stadten und Orten des Lechatals an der Ver- 
sammlung teilnahmen. 


